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CENTRAL AMERICA. 


An unknown nation of Central America, of which 
Wr. Stephens received some intimations during his 
frst visit to the celebrated ruins of our continent, is 
also spoken of by the French traveller Waldeck.— 
Whether it be or not a new version by some Spanish 
nonks of the old fables of el Dorado remains;yet to 
belearned. Mr. Norman thus speaks of the reports 
concerning it in his recent work on Yucatan and the 
ancient ruins: 

“There isa districtof country situated between Gu- 

atamala, Yucatan, and Chiapas that has never yet been 
suddued. ‘This section is surrounded by mountains, 
and is said to be inaccessible, except by one way, and 
thatnotgenerally known. No one yet, who has had 
the boldness to follow the inhabitants to their wild 
retreat, has ever returned to render an account of his 
joumey. ‘Ihe inhabitants are represented as speak- 
ing the Maya and T’chole languages, and many of them 
ascowversing well in Spanish. From the latter cir- 
cumstance they are enabled to visit the nearest cities, 
sell their tobacco, the principal article they cultivate, 
and afterwards to return to their retreats. They are 
constituted of the Lacandrons and other savage tribes; 
are expert warriors, remarkably athletic and very 
cruel. They are worshippers of idols, and their re- 
ligious ceremonies are said to have undergone little 
or no change. 

“Palenque is in the neighborhood of this settlement; 
ad Waldeck, who says he has conversed with some 
of these people, understood that they had white per- 
ons among them—but whether they stay voluntarily, 
wr are detained as prisoners, he has not mentioned. 

he same nation is spoken of by Mr. Stephens. Their 
mmber is estimated at thirty thousand; their secluded 
node of life makes 1t almost impossible to arrive at 
iy thing like correct impressions respecting them. 
The Indians of Yucatan and the neighboring provin- 
tes have been seen in conversation with persons from 
is district; they, however, appear to know as little 
ofthe people of whom I speak as others. Could a 
fiendly intercourse, by any possibility, be establish- 
i with this surprising country, there is scarcely a 
doubt that a complete knowledge of the former in- 
habitants of the immense ruins scattered throughout 
the provinces would be revealed. That their temples 
ad records remain in safety, and are capable of 
a to posterity, there can scarcely be a ques- 
lon. 

“I doubt if the above be a true estimate of their 
tumbers, since they have been enabled to sustain 

emselves for ages (no one knows how long) against 

uemies and intestine wars anddissolution. It would 
more reasonable to suppose that they are the out- 
Cast Pelasgi of some invading nation, and the rem- 
hants of a power that once defended those wasted 
lowns that now lie a huge mass of scattered ruins.— 
€ gathered fragments of Palenque, and other con- 
quered places of equal importance, may have con- 
centrated their broken strength within the boundaries 
of there hills, and, under the strong impulse of des- 
peration, they may have preserved their nationality 
S defiance of all the force that surrounded them. It 
ay well excite universal astonishment, when the 
act becomes known, that there actually exists, 
ve a territory of five hundred miles, a distinct 
gue ~— governed themselves for ages, and 
ohn J s ee ‘on “f so without assistance or pro- 
ioe, would be a lesson to mankind to ascertain 
1ey have managed their self-governing princi- 


ples, and how they have preserved their national indi- 
Vol. X11l—gig. it 





viduality. Three centuries have transpired since 
the conquest; and, if neither Yankee nor Irishman 
have found his way among the Lacandrons before 
this, it deserves the careful consideration both of the 
psychologist and the statesmen.” 


WEST INDIES. 
Havana, November 8, 1842. 

The inhabitants of our city were thrown into the 
greatest consternation, a few days ago, by the arrival 
of the ex-British consul Jas. Turnbull, as a prisoner, 
on board the Spanish man-of-war steamer El Con- 
gresso. For a day or two, various were the reports 
and rumors, as to the extent of his offence, and the 
punishment he merited. One thing iscertain—could 
the people have judged him, Jack Ketch would have 
performed his duties ere this: and, among the thou- 
sands, who deprecate the man and his conduct, none 
are more inveterate against him than his own coun- 
trymen. 


On the 15th of August last he embarked here for 
Nassau, where he has been planning his designs— 
which were fortunately frustrated, by the vigilance 
of the authorities here; but if he had been permitted to 
have gone a step or two further, he would so have 
committed himself as to have merited death by the 
law. 


From Nassau, he embarked in a small sloop, man- 
ned by four or five negroes, and landed at Jibara, be- 
tween two andthree hundred miles east from this 
city—the negroes and sloop returning—where he 
presented his passport, and was permitted to proceed; 
—but ata village, ashort distance from Jibara, called 
Holguin, he wns arrested and sent here, where there 
has been a minute examination of his papers, &c. ; 
though nothing has been elicited to criminate him, 
but, as he is known to be a suspicious and dangerous 
character, he was embarked, on the English steamer 
Thames, on the 6th instant, bound to Nassau, and 
England, with the injunction never to return ;—if he 
does, he will receive the penalties of the law. 


His avowed object was to visit some plantation, 
and investigate the circumstances of some negroes, 
said to be imported from Nassau, previous to the 
emancipation of the slaves in the British West India 
colonies; but as he belongs to that class of abolition- 
ists who stop at no measure to effect their diabolical 


designs, it is to be presumed that was not alone his | 


object. So ends the farce, of which, no doubt you 
will have various exaggerated reports. 


Our Island continues to enjoy peace and plenty, | 


although business is rather paralyzed. 
[New Orleans Courier. 
JAMAICA. 


It is stated that the sugar crop of the present sea- 
son will exceed that of any of the last nine years— 
and is estimated at 60,000 tons. The Kingston Jour- 
nal of the 19th October says, that up to that date and 
exclusive of the ports of Port Maria, Luca, and Sa- 
vannah La Maria, not head from, the shipments al- 
ready made exceed the shipments of the entire year 
1841 by 13,321 hhds. sugar, 3,850 puncheons of rum, 
and 1,233 tiecces of coffee—and there was every ap- 
pearance of a like ratio of increase for years to come. 

Hds. sugar. Phs.rum. Trs. cofiee. 

1841 22,691 8,298 7,570 

1842 36,012 12,148 8,303 
Excess, 13,321 3.850 1,233 

Our latest intelligence is to the 2d Nov. via New 
Orleans. 
duce equally low. 
money matters. 


All quiet—and no difficulties in 


CHINA. 


A correspondent of the Boston Atlas writes on 
board the U. States ship Boston, Whampoa, Canton 
River, May 9th, 1842. ‘‘The visit of the Ty-Tuck, 
or Chinese admiral, (water-general) to the American 
squadron, was anevent of some novelty and interest. 

There are two admirals in the empire, holding a 
high official rank, even higher than the governors of 
the provinces. The occurrence of an official visit is 
an important indication of the temper of the Celes- 
tials at the present time, and shows that the wall be- 
tween them and the outer barbarians has been ef- 
fectually breached. ‘There is no doubt this visit was 
dictated by a hope of learning something rather 
than conciliating; it is certain there was more of ob- 
servation than ceremony. You know that the Chi- 
nese have recently constructed and armed some ves- 


Flour was at $7, and other American pro- | 


sels after the European method, and they wish to 
take advantage of any hints they can obtain about 
the disciplining and manceuvring of them. Suppos- 
ing such to bethe case, we were prepared to receive 
them in such manner as to forward their views. 
The Ty-Tuck was attended by a mandarin, who had 
given a large sum for the defences of the river, 
($200,000) by a numberof linguists, as also by some 
inquisitive persons, whom we supposed to be naval 
architects. He appeared somewhat disconcerted 
when he first came upon the deck, but upon the 
whole his manner was commanding and agreeable. 
He is a dark, tall, brave looking fellow. He was 
saluted, on coming alongside and on leaving the 
ship, with thirteen guns, the yards being manned. 
His rank in the empire entitles him to this number 
of guns, as well as to thirteen beats of the gong 
when he passes along the street. Nota China boat 
was to be seen in the river ashe came down. As 
soon as the ceremony of reception was over, we 
beat to quarters, and went through the general exer- 
cise in all its details. The admiral was inquisitive 
as to the rigging and exercising the battery. While 
examining one of the gun-carriages, he turned to 
one of his architects and said, “take notice, for you 
must learn todo all this.” “I can’t,” replied the 
man. ‘But you must,” said the Ty-Tuck, “and I 
will find a way to teach you how.” I quote this con- 
versation only to show how far the Chinese acknow- 
ledge the superiority of our methods, and their dis- 
position to avail themselves of them, and the means 
of acquiring information with regard to them. The 
wheel was a great novelty; and its operation seemed 
to puzzle him more than any thing else; but, upon 
explanation, he comprehended it perfectly. The 
admiral, in company with the commodore, after- 
wards went on board the Boston, where he made 
even a more critical examination than on board the 
frigate. 

We have heard that he expressed the utmost sa- 
tisfaction with his visit, and that it his intention to 
reciprocate the civilities shown. . This conciliating 
disposition of the Chinese is what has never been 
shown before, and I hope that it will lead to good 
results. 


The Chinese description of the bursting of a 
shell is most humorously correct. ‘He fall down— 
then he siz-iz-iz—then he snore—then he go to sleep 
—presently he spring up and kill piece at least ten 
men.’’ Kill piece, means tear in pieces. 

[shall keep you advised of the sayings and do- 
| ings in the celestial empire, and I have every reason 
to believe I am here at a fortunate time. i shall go 
up to Canton this week. 


| TEXAS, 
| The ‘Northern Standard” published at Clarksville 
| Texas, of the 29th ult. contains a long article com- 
plaining bitterly against the regulations adopted by 
the agent of the United States, we presume by diree- 
tion of the government, strictly prohibiting the intro- 
duction of any products of Texas, into the Choctaw 
or Chickasaw Indian territory for the purpose of sale 
or exchange. They regard the regulation as unfriend- 
ly, and without actually attributing it to unwor- 
thy motives, they make broad insinuations—such ag 
| that our agents have an eye to perquisites of office by 
| granting passports, &c. Such a regulation may be 
‘not only useful but indispensable, and we presume 
' has been found so. 
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DIPLOMATIC ITEM. American ministers abroad. 
The Alexandria Gazette says—“‘We believe that 
no American minister to Great Britain ever com- 
manded more respect, or was more esteemed, than 
Mr. Everett. He is admired for his intelligence, his 
eloquence, his affability, his goodness of character, 
So with Mr. Irving, our minister to Spain—a very 
fortunate and happy selection. We are inclined to 
think that Mr. Waddy Thompson, too, our minister 
to Mexico, is performing his duties there with abili- 
ty, as the result will probably show. We might 
mention the names of other ministers and charges 
d’affairs who are exerting themselves to cultivate 
amicable relations with the various courts to which 
they are accredited, and, thus, to secure the rights as 
well as advance the interests of the United States. 
Eyery American must be pleased at this prospect. 
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Noting the above, the Baltimore American adds— 
“The name of our townsman, Mr. CuristorHer 
Hveues, who has been for so many years in the di- 
stop service with advantage to his country and 

onor to himself, might with great propriety have 
been mentioned by our cotemporary. Mr. H. it will 
be recollected, is now the representative of the U. 
States at the Hague; and a little incident which oc- 
curred a few months since, on the occasion of pre- 
senting his credentials at that court, so happily in- 
dicates the self-possession and refined ready wit of 
the diplomatist, that it should not be lost. The re- 
ception of Mr. H. was, of course, kind and gracious 
on the part of the king of Holland, who remarked— 
“Mr. Hodnrs; we are pleased to see you—as the re- 
presentative of the United States; but were surpris- 
ed to learn that you wished to go to Brussels,” (al- 
luding to the reported preference of Mr. H. for the 
mission to the Netherlands.) Mr. Huaeues, with the 
readiness that characterises him, replied—‘Grant- 
ing, sire, all that you say, I did but follow the exam- 
ple of your majesty.” The reader will remember 
that in the revolution that severed the Netherlands 
from Holland, the king, then prince royal, was a pro- 
minent actor, and failed in taking Brussels from the 
revolutionists.” 


ae 


THE OBSERVATORY, &c. We have before us 
a copy of the plan adopted by the secretary of the 
navy for the buildings which are soon to be erected, 
as a branch of that department of the public service, 
to serve as a depot in which to deposite for preserva- 
tion its charts and scientific instruments. This is 
the language of the act of congress describing the ap- 
propriation for this building, which is, however, sub- 
stantially an appropriation for the erection of an ob- 
servatory for the assistance and improvement of nau- 
tical science, as well as a depository of charts, &c. 
The drawing before us represents the main building 
as a substantial edifice, of the onic order of archi- 
tecture, and of the dimensions of fifty feet square, 
surmounted by aspacious doom. Attached to the 
building are two wings, each eighteen feet wide by 
twenty-five feet long, which, with the dome, are de- 
signed for the observatories. It is also intended, as 
we learn, to build at the same time a magnetic obser- 
vatory, to be modelled after the one at Dublin. 
These buildings, when completed, will be an orna- 
ment to our city. The site assigned by the president 
for their location is University Square, usually known 
as Camp Hill, and the excavation necessary to their 
commencement is to be completed without delay, so 
as to facilitate their erection in the spring. Mr. 
Bird, of this city, is the contractor for the work, 
which is to be done under the superintendence of 
lieut. J. M. Gilliss, of the navy. [ Nat. Intel. 





THE ARMY. 
War department, November 1, 1842. 

Article 77 of the ‘‘General regulations for the army”? 
is amended as follows: 

In paragraph No. 984 the words “‘ten cents per 
mile or if they prefer it’ are rescinded: so that the 
allowance for transportation of officers shall only be 
the actual cost thereof, not exceeding the usual rates; 
and the allowance for the transportation of any ser- 
vant shall be confined to the sum actually paid 
therefor, not exceeding the usual rates. In such 
allowances the expense of porterage while on a 
journey may be included, but board or any other 
expenses are not to be allowed, except that when no 
difference is made in the amount of fare on board of 
steam-boats or other vessels on account of meals be- 
ing furnished, the whole may be charged. 

If an officer transports himself in a private carriage 


or on horseback, he is to charge the actual expense 
thereof, unless he travelled on some route where 


public means of conveyance existed, in which case the} 


rates charged for such public conveyance only are to 
be allowed, without special direction of the depart- 
ment. 

If an officer takes a circuitous route, without being 
required by his duty, he is to deduct the cost of the 
extra transportation. 

The certificate to entitle a general or field officer 
to transportation for a servant when on tours of in- 
spection merely, must state that such servant was 
necessary by reason of some bodily infirmity or injury. 


The allowance for transportation is to be ascer- 
tained by the certificate of the officer claiming the 
same, anless there be public and satisfactory evidence 
showing some error in the amount. 

This regulation will take effect on the Ist day of 
December next. J.C. SPENCER. 

The foregoing regulation is published for the go- 
yernmentofthearmy. Byorder: R. JONES, 

Adjutant general. 


from Florida we learn that Gen. Worth had arrived 


From Froripa. By a late arrival at Savannah 
at Tampa Bay, and allremained quiet there. A par- 
ty of Creeks had come in at Tampa, believed to be 
about one half of all that portion of the tribe now 
remaining out. The remainder of the Creeks had 
also promised to come in soon, and were daily expec- 
ted. The Savannah Republican, from which paper 
we derive this information, says: ““Though many peo- 
ple have doubted whether the Florida would ever end, 
we think the gallant general now in command will 
have the honor of finally closing it.” 

AFFRAY AND DEATH. A party of United States 
soldiers passing through the quiet village of Prairie 
du Chien, (Wiskonsan), on the night of the 28th ult. 
got into an affray ata grogery or liquor store. They 
were worsted and then returned to the garrison, 
armed themselves, beseiged the house, broke open 
the barricaded doors, and finally kid one Joseph 
Magnient, who ventured out of the house. Five or 
six of the soldiers were arrested and are to be tried. 





THE NAVY. ; 
The U, States frigate Constitution, on a cruise in 
the Gulf of Mexico, was spoken 12th u!timo, latitude 
38 02, longitude 73, all well. 
United States brig Porpoise, was spoken 3d ult. 
probably near Tortugas or Key West. 
Due.iine. The secretary ofthe navy, in reply to 
a letter in relation to the recent duel at Burlington, 
(N. J.) says: I look with asmuch abhorrence as any 
one upon the practice of duelling, and shall be pleas- 
ed to know that the civil power has acted on the of- 
fenders in question. As a military offence, it has 
engaged my serious attention, and I trust that it may 
be ultimately suppressed in the navy.” 
The United States armed steamer Missouri arriv- 
ed at Vera Cruz ov the 7th ult. and the Falmouth 
on the 4th. 
UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. There is 
a rumor from Washington that the administration is 
preparing to make a naval demonstration at Vera Cruz 
in relation to our Mexican relations. The Missouri 
steamer has already been despatched to the Gulf of 
Mexico, with a special messenger, and it is now said 
that squadron is getting ready to meet her there in 
January next. The Independence, Commodore Ste- 
wart, the Constitution, 44 guns, the Vincennes, com- 
modore Buchanan, it is added, are all to be ordered 
on this service to meet the West India squadron. 
[Newark (N. J.) Adv. 


EMBASSY FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

A letter has been received in this city, (says the 
3oston Mercantile Journal), from Mazatlan, dated 
in September, mentioning the arrival at that port of 
the schooner Shaw, from the Sandwich Islands, bring- 
ing passengers, Mr. Richards, and the king’s secre- 
tary, Haalalie, who are bound on a secret mission, 
with all speed, to the United Staies. 





STATES OF THE UNION. 








LEQUISITION CASE. ‘The governor of Maryland re- 
cently sent an agent to demand of the governor of 
Virginia the surrender of a certain A. Goudkop, of 
Richmond, charged with having swindled some Bal- 
timore merchants of a large amount of goods. The 
point was conceded, but& flaw found in the applica- 
tion—the “broad seal” was wanting to establish that 
one of the persons giving a certificate was a justice 


the then ensuing judicial examination of 
should refuse to receive him again, or a 
tained under similar circumstances, with 
ders so to do from officers of the'state. Mr q 
finding it out of the question to secure his slay, 
sented to take $400 and emancipate him, 
done accordingly on the night of that day, the fj; 
of Latimer subscribing the sum. 
viously offered $650, then $600, and fina]) 
give no more than $400. 
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Mr. Gray returned to Norfolk, and an Account of 


the transaction was immediately publisheg. Th 
utmost indignation seems to be flaring up on the sub. 
ject in the state of Virginia. 
as the cuse of the slave-holders of the union, ang 

a violation of the compact under which we are nating 
federated. The Lynchburg Virginian and . re 


Gray’s case is assumed 


Several] 





other journals recommend an immediate rego, 
SouTHERN Convention; others deprecate at th; 
ment, such an assemblage, on one account, } 
it would inevitably degenerate into a president-mak. 
ing instead of slave-holders, convention. 


The first resort, it appears to us—the resort pro. 
vided for in all such cases under the constit 
the United States courts. Maryland has foung that 
resort effective in a somewhat parallel case. 


ttoa 
$ Mo- 
€Cause 


ution, is 





of the peace. ‘The agent returned to Maryland, had 
the defect remedied, and again repaired to Richmond: 
for the alleged swindler. He now finds him impri-| 
soned in Richmond, under civil process. Governor] 
Gregory gives him an order for the delivery of 
Goudkop, after he is delivered from the civil suit. 
Boston Suave case. There has been great ex- 
citement at Boston, in consequence of the arrest 
there, on the 19th October, by authority of Mr. James 
Gray, of Norfolk, Va., of a negro man named Lati- 
mer, whom he claimed as his absconded property. 
The colored people of Boston, countenanced by abo- 
litionists, interfered, and by every means in their 
power endeavored to prevent Mr. Gray from bringing 
the man home. ‘The usual expedient of suing out 
writs of habeas corpus, of attempting to interpose the 
local judicial authorities and trial by jury between 
the claimant and the authority of the United States 
courts, which were exercised in the case, having for 
a time arrested proceedings, the excitement was in 
the meantime worked up to a fearful pitch, and 
crowds attended every step of the proceedings. Ul- 
timately the sheriff, whose removal from office for | 
confining the negro in the public jail, was urged, and 
apparently about to be eflected, became intimidated, 








Adjutant general's office, November 23, 1842. 

















MASSACHUSETTS. 
1841. 1849, 

OF .™ — a | 

s wr F 5 wn 

ke > > e a re 
Suffolk 4,532 6,182 203 4,837 6,048 49 
Essex 6,182 7,078 518 6,894 6,531 1.1898 
Middlesex 8,593 7,729 617 9,608 7,399 9 
Worcester 6,783 9,395 615 7.987. 9.083 1,22 
Hampshire 1,799 3,211 211 1,874 3,136 345 
Hampden 3,256 2,599 299 3,569 2,744 957 
Franklin 2,260 2,748 157 2,363 2,606 9 
Berkshire 3,431 2,947 174 3,296 2,791 179 
Norfolk 4,085 4,134 226 4,445 3,928 49 
Bristol 4,647 3,540 332 5,441 4,009 493 
Plymouth 3,921 4,072 248 3,933 3,702 67 
Barnstable 1,263 1,642 93 1,446 1,798 187 
Dukes 260 228 18 250 189 37 
Nantucket 355 469 8S: 3) O81 5 
308 towns 51,367 55,974 3,721 56,234 54,545 6,600 


Members or Conaress. The Atlas gives returns 
from all the towns, with a few exceptions, in the 2d, 
3d, 4th, Sth, 6th, 8th and 9th districts, which give 
the following result: 

* DISTRICT NO. 2. 


Whig. Van Buren. 
Saltonstall. Rantoul. Scattering. 
4,657 5,133 1,149 
No. 3. 
Robinson. Mansur. Scattering. 
4.019 4,928 1,224 
No. 4. 
Hoar. Parmenter. Scattering. 
5,716 6,478 805 
No. 5. 
Hudson. Merrick. Scattering. 
6,581 6,324 631 
No. 6. 
Baker. * Chapin. Scattering. 
6,131 5,861 537 
No. 8. 
Adams. Wilkinson. Scattering. 
5,272 4,908 66 
No. 9. 
Sprague. Williams. Scattering. 
4,285 6,120 661 
It will be seen that in districts 2, 3, 5, and 6, and 


possibly in district No. 4, there is probably no choice. 
If there is any choice in No. 4, Mr. Parmenter 1s 
elected. Mr. Williams, (Van Buren) is elected in 
No. 9. Mr. Adams, (whig) is elected in No. 8. In 
No. 7, in all probability, William Jackson, (whig)§ 
elected, and in No. 10, there is probably no choice. 
Mr. Winthrop (whig) is elected in district No. 1. 

Tenth congressional district. In the tenth district 
the hon. Barker Burnell, the whig candidate, ! re- 
elected by a handsome majority. 





VERMONT. 
The legislature has closed its session. F 
A law passed abolishing capital punishment an 
substituting therefor imprisonment during life 10 the 
penitentiary, unless the governor shall, after nw 
year, issue a warrant directing the criminal to 0é 
executed. 


“ 


Benar or Poianp. It seems that Col. Tochman, 


and he issued his orders on November 17th to the| a Pole, and a well known lecturer on the wrongs ° 
jailor, that when Latimer was taken out of jail on! his native country, so effectually wrought upoo ¢ 
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—— thies of the Vermont assembly, that a series | and enlighte ise. i : i i 
case, he 7p aie ns was introduced into that body de-|ernmen i a gS ain where “a the gov- | The whig papérs attribute their conclusive defeat 
ther de, I Tectaehe oppression and cruelty of Russia to- | world b F where in the civilized | on the present occasion, first, toapathy in their own 
°gal or. os ill-fated Poland, and ae lndite shan We. letandi ae the taxes been so light; and yet notwith-| ranks; secondly, to the diversion effected by the per- 
SO ok og ee prey Bee PR Rpg ea emma tel reed org a tiger EO 
AVe,'Con. pitants of the state of Vermont, do say to all the | of difficulty has always b i { md bed ad ¢ Van Buren ticket on this occasion.- 
Lich wag ha hat we hope and trust in Divi id y has always been creditably and honora-| The letter of the secretary of war, Mr. S 
2 fr world, tha Hope anc in Divine Providence, | bly conducted; while the institutions of learning and | publi ie pencer, 
rt yee that Poland a one her aspirations and her | benevolence, and of religion, have been liberally fos- Foubt 2 Sew Arey of Wed who kak be my ortog 
e struggles for liberty, t the autocrat of all the Rus-| tered. Whatever may be her future fate, Rhode Is- pig tc ph 
Y Would sjans shall know and feel, that it is the unalterable jiand will always have cause to be poorer to a wThiedie re eit ory ta pee 8 ag 
. ec ke . ey sa ipping ji 
hb deen? ed * agent! derclerar In oy Seat mah spy ee" ening’ aye ‘ especially the Ettore Wate Praha 53 dency 
d Th : je,can never be extinguished by any course of povekament Ib. the ae oldest written form of'| in the ranks of their opponents, under the persuasion 
the sh. Pe pression, however severe, or long continued.” we should +. wailing in cancel ‘tid. ou] Ramadi dd pel onsale eo Ra 
assumed |. Tochman was, be special vote, admitted to that we have no ex actati th t th Math Wik ieee paar % merchangige and the employaient of ves- 
1, and as MM ihe floor, when, in an eloquent speech, he enforced | be better governe be ogpatara ercyy hs nae ag = foreign trade. 
are con. fa these resolutions, which were then unanimonsly jtented. We yield cheerfully to the will of the peo-| bute oven a ao gas a oer ge attri- 
several passed! ple which ordains a change, and we look upon the} ples they adv OOK ings Sos fle BH 10 B 
“hs a ) ; 
Wise ‘eo fnmtation now ape ss well clout to se:|intaorof feotraies annem 
, rotect the liberties 
out RHODE ISLAND. ie ok zhts of seviasty, aul uy Megeoue gyand Lecistature. [The numbers prefixed to the names 
ent-mak. Tus new cuarter. The Providence Express |happiness. May the next t 4 ies | ~ ve | Of Senators indicate their seniority, or “class”—class 
‘yes the reasons why the suffrage party take no | people of Rhode Island as well prt ne ted b Aaring, iat. one, yes eheny serve. ‘The new se- 
Sort pro. fame Patt in the vote on the new constitution, and why {have been for the last two, and the will few a nators are designated by an asterisk. The members 
ution, i fa many of one prefer it to the old charter of Charles | reason to complain.” , y of assembly having the same mark, are members of 
und that the Second. - the present house, and have been re-elected:] 
“The reasons, in addition to the grossly aristocra- NEW YORK SENATE. 
fc restrictions on the right of suffrage in requiring aark woe Seren tl Van Buren. First district. Whig 
Jong state and township residence, and in refusing to — 1840. 2. John B. Scott, 1. Morris Franklin. 
naturalized foreigners the rights of native citizens Counties, Bouck. Brad’h. Abl. Bouck. Sew'd. 3. Isaac L. Varian, 
42, aranteed to them by the constitution and laws of | Albany 6,076 6272 87 6,042 6,233) 4- John A. Lott.* 
vias. theunion, are as follows: Allegany 3,287 3,692 151 3,442 4,079 Second district. 
e. Under the proposed constitution, one-fourth of Broome 2,238 2,010 84 2,195 2,385) 1. John Hunter, 
the voters can electa majority of the senate and Cattaraugus 2,436 2,533 167 2,546 2,922) 2. Robert Denniston, 
3 one-third of the voters can elect a majority of the ad ug aaa yl 253 4,961 5,066) 3. Abraham Bockee, 
a house of representatives, owing to the continuation | ¢; es 2304 1 534 35 9330 eng | 4: Abraham Deyo.* 
8 402 of the rotten-borough system.* Cleenten 4,122 3257 73 4.077 1316 Third distriet. 
, 1,188 This unequal system can never be changed nor } Clinton” 1,903 1.571 120 1,848 2.006 2. IT enry W. Strong, 1. Erastus Root. 
J — 888 the constitution otherwise altered, without the vote | Columbia 4,278 3,362 7 4,517 4,272 3. Erastus Corning, 
3 1,202 of a majority of all the members elected to each | Cortland 2999 2249 232 2,262 2,639| 4. John C. Wright.* 
; ats house at Hye. sahonare elections: and after being tre doom aod py 95 3,921 2,916 Fourth district. 
pad thus twice adopted, and by two legislatures, can | 2Utchess 661 8 24 5,423 5,306) 2. Sidney Lawrence,* ‘ 
6 fi have no force pales aaetlondl by three-fifths of the | Erie 4,165 4,855 352 3,528 6,083) 3. Edmund Varney eet 
1 179 rotersof the state. Essex 1,639 2,049 37 1,815 2,599! 4. Thomas B. Mitchell.* 
s =e ost beg’ : , “rankli 1,296 1,354 16 «1,141 = 1,426 ut -» ry 
5 «48 This last provision is extremely absurd. It is at all Snemi "6 016 Fifth district 
1408 § _ . Fulton & Ham. 1,831 1,765 61 1,907 2,016 edits 
) 493 I hl > * ’ — ’ ’ 1 S , 
Bova times highly aristocratic and unreasonable to deny | Genesee 2092 2863 115 3.903 6,969] >" umner Ely, 
< 677 foa majority the power of undergoing that which a | Greene 3.059 2,226 10 3'396 2.959 2. Henry A. Foster, 
; 187 meremajority has done. But the Rhode Island pro- | Herkimer 3,302 9,430 87 4,423 3078 | 3- William Ruger, 
3 3 ject goes greatly beyond this absurdity. In the vote | Jefferson 5,635 4,774 292 5.736 6,196| 4- Carlos P. Scovil.* 
. by which the charter party will declarethe proposed ne ee tt - mn 3,203 3,209 j Sixth district. 
CE Rv constitution adopted, there will not be probably more | ©W'S 116 1,51 6 1,779 1,697 | 3. James Faulkner . A. B. Dicki 
9 6,600 than about sneer of the voters iio will give Livingston 2,515 3,216 132 2,630 3,877) 4. Cal’n T. Chamberlain* 2 Ssaheente Wie : 
: rine afirmative votes. Thus one-fourth will adopt what — yt a ae by 4,190 Seventh district. ef ve 
n the 24, isnot to be changed without three-fifths; in other +96 2961 9 448 * + en! 1. Lyman Sherwood, 2. Elijah Rhoades. eee 
ich give words, two and a half times as many persons are to |New York 92016 19.975 75 22°285 20'038 | 3. William Bartlit, if 
be deemed necessary hereafter to change the consti- | Niagara 2978 21630 153 2,290 “g'918| 4 John Porter.* 7; 
lution, as are deemed necessary to change it at pre- Oneida 6,955 56,558 621 7,898 7,103 Eighth district. ie 
nt. One-fourth are recognized as entitled to more | Onondaga 6,585 6,024 262 6,655 6,509 1. Abraham Dixon Ni 
ering. power this year than one-half will be entitled to Ontario 3,460 3,770 352 3,490 4,736 2. Samuel Works ’ it 
149 next year. Aristocratic parties are always com- Orange 4,143 3,203 19 4,898 4,315 3. Gideon Hard, - ti 
mitting such follies.” Orleans 2,103 2,143 91 2,082 2,579 4. Harvey Put oly Fhe 
wee bie fh. the Provil J Oswego 4,014 3,365 353 4,024 4,15) di y Putnam. ie 
ia Thursday: “s vinegee, Journal of | Otsego 4,949 3,600 83 5,690 4,762 HOUSE OF +e 
22 ye ; Putnam 1,453 615 0 1,593 912 v, al } “A 
“The indications are that the whole vote will not | Queens 2,625 2,077 Q 2,579 2,487 Van Burenites. eeee 
ering. be far from 6,000, which was about what we calcu- | Rensselaer 5,437 5366 73 5,511 5,635] /. Broome. Onondaga. : ee 
$05 lated upon. ‘The absence of all opposition rendered Richmond 939 814 0 874 gp7 | Gilbert Dickinson. Thomas McCarthy, | to 
it impossible to get out any thing like the full Rockland 1,030 367 O 1,673 625). Cayuga. Charles R. Vary, | ie ae 
ering. strength of the friends of the constitution. In some | 3°" #1084 3,953 3813 46 3,970 + 4,309 Vincent Kenyon,” Benjamin French, ‘te ag 
331 parts of the state, particularly in the southérd, ma- ae oerrenye Toe ye 256 4,821 4,775 Alfred Lyon, Thomas Sherwood. { 4 
ny of our staunchest friends refused to vote. They Schoharie y 3°375 3°179 04 eb Hot Darius Monroe. Orange. 4 
ering. Were willing the constitution should be adopted, but arom 2542 1976 85 597 2'411 ’ gece , Leonard Lee, Ui j 
37 preferred the old cuarrer, and they would not help | Steuben 4.393 3.236 128 4396 4.007 Sam’! G. Hathaway, jr.* John W. Martin, re ag 
topull it down. When the constitution goes legally Suffolk 2,869 1,388 5 3,518 2.3761 Chenango. John Van Duzer. so 
ering. intooperation, these men will be among its best sup- | Sullivan 1,470 1,17 14 1,687 = 1,469 Sasenet, Meaney, Oswego. aay 
66 porters, and many towns will bring up, should it Tioga 2,262 1,781 22 2,203 1,900 9 ap aes; Wn. F. Allen, aie 
ever come to that, more bayonets for it than they Tompkins 3619 3,395 103 3,632 3,903] Edward Cornell. Alban Strong. depo 
ering. did ballots. The feeling was well expressed bya Ulster 3,587 3,351 ! 4,312 4,458 , Clinton. Otsego. iY 
6] man who brought us some returns yesterday from Warren 1,497: 1,143 43 1,415 1,285 | Julius C. Hubbell. John R. Griggs, it 
d 6, and Washington county, and who said, “we are willing Ea eee net 8d yd yan Ceneetban. Harvey Hunt, ; 
choice. HE ‘fight, but we are tired of this eternal voting f aha Se Saini ip (née. Pee ee Silas burleson. i 
“ie eh ; al voting for | Westchester 3,786 3,109 5 4,401 4,018) 4 Brow 
or isi constitutions—and of cramming suffrage down the |*Wyonnng 1,389 2,063 335 pw ag? eae Putnam. 
scted 10 throats of men who clamor for it, and then refuse Yates 1,979 1,621 162 2,145 2,059 Peter Foucher. Sylvanus Warren. 
. 8. In lo take it, when it is offered to them.” — sheild hlieetill on Cortland. Queens. 
whig) 8 “Itis singular with what attachment the people of Total, 208,070 186,088 7,262 216,805 222,011 George N. Niles. Samuel Youngs. 
choice. this state cling to their old form of government; and *W yoming formed a part of Genesee in 1540. Delaware. Rensslaer. 
ro. 1. yet We can hardly call it singular for there is | ae Col. Bouck’s majority 21,552. Nelson K. Wheeler, George R. Davis,* 
district Hi ‘hing about it’to create bhashment: The op tate | By the above it will be seen that the aggregate vote | Milton Bostwick. Henry Vandenburgh 
is re- fam Of the government, which has been talked rr mit taken in the state this year for governor is 401,420, Dutchess. Samuel Douglass. 
of, is a modern discovery, and cannot be pointed out which is 40,061 less than was taken in 1840 at which | John M. Ketcham,* Rockland. 
for oppression is a practical thing. Under the old | time the aggregate vote for governor was 441,630.— John Elseffer, Cornelius M. Demarest. 
government, the people have grown up happy and The vote for Bouck (V. B.) is 8,738 less than he re- Gilbert Bentley. Richmond. 
. contented, and have increased until the 4 pe ceived in 1840—although he was then beaten by up- Fulton. Henry Cole.* 
ent and MM Passes all but one in the Union in density of popula- wards of 5,000 votes and is now eleeted by a majori- John L. Hutchinson. St. Lawrence. 
ein the J “on, and js second to none in wealth, intel geuios ty of 98,952. The whig vote is 35,923 less than Sew- Greene. Calvin T. Hulburd,* 
ter one 4 ards’s yote in 1840. ‘The abolition candidate in 1840 | Aaron Bushnell, George Redington.* 
al to be *This objection would i b an had but 2,662 votes, this year 7,262, being an in- Philip Teats. Saratoga. j 
every state in the anioti ditt thab Stuir dennith tion Of} cease of exactly 4,600 votes. This is partly accoun- Herlcimer. Azariah E. Stimson, 
ay Joraty of the whole to elect a candidate, asa reatkt inh ted for by the fact that in 1840 the presidential can-| John T. Hall, Lyndes Emerson. 
ongs of ey or half a dozen elections till such majority is ob- didates were to be voted for, and parties were much Walter Boothe. Schenectauy. 
‘on the cane on to them also, should every party persist in | etter drilled and voters were more completely rallied} === Jefferson. Edward H. Walton. 
Ng lor its own candidates. under party standards, than at the recent election. | Elihu C. Church,* 
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Schoharie. 
John Osterhout, 
Abm. Richtmyer. 
Seneca. 
Matthew West. 
Steuben. 
Francis E. Erwin,* 
Ziba A. Leland,* 
Morris Brown. 
Suffoik. 
Joshua B. Smith, 
Samuel B. Nicholl. 
Sullivan. 
Jonathan Stratton. 
Tioga. 
Simeon R. Griffin. 
Tompkins. 
Sylvanus Larned, 
George T. Spink. 
Ulster. 
William Soper, 
Edmond Suydam. 
Wayne. 
Frederick U. ‘Sheffield, 
Philip Sours. 
Westchester. 
Andrew Findlay, 
Samuel L. Holmes. 
Yates. 
Richard H. Williams. 
—92 


Joseph Graves, 
Job Lamson. 
Kings. 
Wn. M. Udall,* 
Wm. Conselye, 2d. 
Lewis. 
Amos Buck. 
Madison. 
Venoni W. Mason, 
Henry Palmer, 
Lorenzo Sherwood. 
Montgomery. 
John Bowdish, 
John I. Zoller. 
New York. 
Wm. MecMurray,* 
George G. Glasier, 
Daniel C. Pentz,* 
Pavid R. F. Jones,* 
Timothy R. Hibbard, 
George Paulding, 
James T. Thompson, 
Absalom E. Miller, 
Charles P. Daly,” 
Edward H. White, 
Edward Sanford. 
Oneida. 
David Murray, 
John H. Tower, 
Daniel P. Cadwell, 
Amos S. Fassett. 
Whigs. 
Albany. 
Willis Hall, 
John I. Slingerland, 
Aaron Van Schaack. 
Allegany. 
Samuel Russell, 
Robert Flint. 
Cattaraugus. 
Alonzo Hawley, 
E. H. Rice. 
Chatauque. 
Emory F. Warren,* 
Odin Benedict, 
Adolphus F. Morrison. 
Cortland. 
Harry McGraw. 
Erie. 
George R. Babcock, 
Wells Brooks, 
Milton McNeal. 
Essex. 
Samuel Shumway. 
Franklin, 
Joseph H. Jackson. 
Genesee. 
Lobinson Smiley ,* 
Ira Wait. 
On joint ballot, 
Senate, 
Assembly, 


Livingston. 
Daniel H. Fitzhugh, 
Daniel D. Spencer. 

Monroe. 
Jerome Fuller, 
Robert Haight, 
Enoch Strong. 

New York. 
Robert Smith, 
Elbridge G. Baldwin.* 

Niagara. 
James Sweney, 
Thomas T. Flagler.* 

Ontario. 
Jedediah Dewey, jr. 
Sylvester Austin, 
James C. Brown. 

Orleans. 

Elisha Wright. 

Warren. 
Peletiah Richards. 

Washington. 
James W. Porter, 
Anson Bigelow. 

Wyoming. 
Eleazer Baldwin,* 
Truman Benedict—36 
Van Buren. Whigs. 

22 10 


92 36 


114 46 
46 
Van Buren majority, - 68 
DELAWARE. 
The official returns of the late vote for 
A 


ELEcTION. 
members of congress, show the following result. 
tight fit! Whig. V. B. 
J. B. Rodney. W. H. Jones. 

2,22 2,423 
1,476 1,346 
1,767 1,689 


5,458 


Newcastle 
Kent 
Sussex 


5,467 
LOUISIANA. 
ConpiTion oF THE BANKS. ‘I'he board of currency 
report the following as the the condition of the 
banks of this city,on the 29th Oct. We condense 
from the report, as published in the Courier of last 
evening. [M. O. Crescent, Nov. 1842. 
Cash Cash 
liabilities. «Issets. 
901,919 76 1,123,008 
310,298 42 115,153 
75,432 94 12,646 
838,121 221,469 
385,918 411,907 
452,180 251,358 
Consolidated Association, 449,629 228,026 
Louitiana State bank, 654,789 750,885 
Mechanics & Traders’ b’k, 537,209 615,167 
Union bank, 781,359 810,769 


Total, 


Banks. 
Bank of Louisiana, 
Canal and Banking Co. 
Carrollton R. R. & B. Co. 
Citizens’ bank, 
City bank, 
Commercial bank, 


76 
46 
46 
72 
92 


46 





$8,436,859 90 44,540,391 





OHIO. | 
_ Convition or rire Banks. The number of banks 
in Ohio, now in operation, 1s 21, with an aggregate 
capital of 45,876,794, and an aggregate circulation 
of only $1,774,535. The bank circulation is reduced 
to but little more than one dollar per head of the 
population, . 
Returns for September, 1842. 
N. & Bills Dis. Specie. 
Bk. of Zanesville $122,400 05 $5,300-67 
Bk.of Sandusky 170,401 69 49,047 40 
Bk. of Geauga 139,165 19 9997 9L 
Bk. of Muskingum 115,385 46 2,784 26 
Bk. of Wooster 406,822 17 62,052 82 
Lafayette Bk of Cin. 875,072 00 53,424 59 
Ohio Life Ins. & 

Trust Company 147,880 27 61,427 04 
Franklin Bk. of Cin. 947,271 38 122,211 11 
Columbia Bank of 

New Lisbon 
Bk. of Massillon 217,394 00 
Dayton Bank 50,944 64 
Bk. of Mnt Pleasant 53,575 00 
Western Reserve B. 170,544 79 
Com. Bk. of Scioto 341,292 53 
Bark of Norwalk 189,129 21 
Farmers’ & Mechan. 

Bk of Steubenville 178,897 94 
Clinton Bank of 

438,856 71 


Columbus 

Bank of Xenia 133,579 49 
Bank of Circleville 313,304 70 
Franklin Bank of 


Columbus 


Total, $5,291,181 65 795.6 6 1,774,535 34 

Commercial Bank of Cincinnati not reported. 

It. will be noticed that the Franklin Bank of Cin- 
cinnati has $122,000 in specie, and only $20,000 of 
circulation. Within three months the discounts 
have increased $534,362, the specie $18,187, and the 
circulation $547,594. The specie and notes on hand 
are $1,255,190; circulation and deposits, $2,819,573. 


Circulation. 
$11,823 00 
165.760 00 

17,710 00 

7,771 50 
279.175 00 
32,930 00 


298,895 
20,890 


00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
Ov 
00 


16,750 95 
35,117 40 
13,099. 00 

4.337 86 
30,322 96 
21,951 84 
44,071 63 


90,007 32 19.139 
170,786 
19,127 

8.966 
20,154 
114,999 
24,655 


63,477 84 


21 


$2 
04 


15,735 50 
53.865 
29 434 
42,215 


210,165 
62,310 
163,027 


50 
00 
03 
152,102 61 63,882 


56 110,617 84 
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TENNESSEE. 

CoNGRESSICNAL DistTRIcTs. ‘This state at the elec- 
tion next August, will elect eleven members of con- 
gress. The districts, by the late law, are divided as 
follows, and gave the political majorities as stated, 
at the election in 1841] for governor: 

Districts. Federal numbers. Majorities. 

Whig. te 
First, 71k 
Second, 
Third, 
Fourth, 
Fifth, 
Sixth, 
Seventh, 
Eighth, 
Ninth, 
Tenth, 
Eleventh, 


65,379 
74.528 
75,869 
58,886 
62,757 
72,715 
72,768 
64,525 
63,656 
74,453 
70,041 
756,428 10,598 7.343 
In addition to the proceedings of tiie legislature 
noticed in our last, we find that they passed an act 
to amend the charter of the bank of Tennessee—an 
act abolishing imprisonment for debt—an act amend- 
ing the act of 1820, to prevent the sacrifice of real 
estate—an amendment to the act appropriating $200,- 
000 to east and west Tennessee—an act to allow the 
several banks to issue small notes—an act for the 
relief of the debtors of the bank of Tennessee and 
its branches—and an act withdrawing the state sub- 
scription and cancelling the bonds issued to the Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati, and Charleston rail road. 


. 
ad 


1,001 


2,349 
1,302 


385 
2,608 





LOUISIANA. 

Necro Insurrection. On the 16th ult. some ex- 
citement prevailed in the parishes of Concordia, 
Madison, and Carroll, in consequence of the discovery 
of a contemplated rising of the negroes. There are 
now in the swamps of that region about 300 runa- 
way negroes belonging to said parishes, all armed, it 
is presumed. Some fifteen or twenty negroes have 
been arrested and examined, and from the facts eli- 
cited, it is believed that an insurrection was contem- 
plated about Christmas. The plot seems to have 
been extensive, embracing negroes from nearly every 
plantation in the three parishes. 


MISSOURL. 

List or tHe Memsers composing the twelfth 

general assembly of the state of Missouri, commenc- 

ing on Monday, 21st November, 1842. The names 
in italic are whigs. 

SENATE. 

Names. 


W. M. Campbell, 


Districts. 
1 district 
2 do 
3. do 
4 do 


Residence. 
St. Charles co. 

Harper, Audrain 
J. C. Welborn, Pike ? 
Gentry & Campbell, Ralls & Marion. 








a 





ieee 


J. Glover, 

John Wolfskill, 

William Fort, 

R. B. Ellis, 

Johnson & Blythe, 

C. Gilliam, 

Owen & Rawlins, 

Tyre Harris, 

W. W. Snell, 

L. W. Boggs, 

James Young, 

B. P. Majors, 

B. F. Massey, 

R. E. Acock, 

J. W. Hancock, 

W. Monroe, 

R. 4. Ewing, 

A. Hudspeth, 

W. R. Elliot, 

B. Allen, 4. L. 
Milis & W. C. 
Anderson, 

C. C, Detchemendy,St. Geneyieye « 

John Polk, 

Williams, 

G. H. Netherton, 

P. G. Glover, 


— 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Marion 
Macon 
Randolph 
Javiess 
Platte & 
Andrew 
Howard 
Boone 
Callawa 
Jackson 
Lafayette 
senton 
Newton 
Polk 
Greene 
Morgan 
Cooper, 
Washington 
Franklin 


Ray 






















































































St. Louis re 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


26 
27 
28 
29 


Madison « 
C. Girardeay « 
New Madnd « 
Cole «‘ 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Counties. Names. Lincoln—G, W. Husto, 
Adair—James Lusk, Macon—W m. Grifiip 
Andrew—T.D. Wheaton Madison—Jas. Marshal 
Audrain—Jas. Harrison, Marion— Carson ¢ Gy 
Barry—C. G. Cowen, Miller—J. West, 
Bates—Henry, Monroe—Flanagan anf 
Boone—Rowland & Ar- W. J. Howell, 
nold, and W. Smith, Montgomery—J.¢. 
Benton—S. H. Whipple, 
Buchanan—J. B. Thomp- 
son, 

Caldwell—J. Skedmore, 
Callaway—J. K. Sheely 
and W. S. Anderson, 
Cape Girardeau—Thos. 

BK. English and Aaron 
Snyder, 
Carroll—Wm. W. Comp- 
ton, 
Chariton—Sterling Price 
Clark— 4. W. Daggett, 
Clay— Woodson S. Moses 
and MM. Tillery, 
Cole—W. G. Minor, and 
G. W. Hough, 
Cooper—J. S. Miller, and 
W. Shields, 
Crawford—Jotm Hyer, 
Dade—Jonathan Paris, 
Davies—J. A. Williams, 
Franklin—W. V. N. Bay 
and W. J. Brown, 
Gasconade—Isaiah King, 
Greene—Leonard Simms 
Grundy—Jno. C. Griffin, 
Henry—Sam’] Landers, 
Holt—R. M. Barkhust, 
Howard—Dr. Scott, C. 
F. Jackson and J. C. 
Williams, 
Jackson—Smart & Tate, 
Jasper—Sam’! Melugan, 
Jefferson—H. C. P. Lucas 
Johnson—J. Price, 
Kinderbook—Z. Warren 
Lafayette—E. Burden, 
Lewis—James Ellison, 


Blas 
Morgan—W. T. Cole, 
New Madrid—Mailsy, 
Newton—Abel Sandery 
Niangua— W.B. Edwart 
Osage—A. Alexander, 
Ozark—I. H. Hudson, ' 
Perry-——4. Abernethy, ) 
Pettis—J. “E. Crawford, 
Platte—Allen and Whit 
Pike—Lindsay & Given 
Polk—N. McMinn, , 
Pulaski—B., N. Ballard, 
Ralls—H. Wellman, 
Randolph—J. 1. Dame 
ran, 

Ripley—Jolin Chilton, 
Ray—P. | Edwards, 
Scotland—Jesse Johns, 
Saline—Harrison Gwin 
St. Charles—P. H. She 


it 


hinny, " 
St. Clair—Nathan Bell, 
St. Francois—R. Murph 
St. Genevieve—Coflma 
St. Louis—Thomas At 
drews, Thos. B. Hug 
son, I’. Wash, D. 
Donovan, I". Kennett 
Minor and Quesenbun 
Scott— W m. Sayers, 
Shannon—T. C. Rogers, 
Shelby—Dr. Long, | 
Stoddard—A. B. Baily, 
Taney—J. D. Shannon, 
Van Buren—A. Wilson, 
Warren—Jos. B. Wells, 
Washington—A. Gofortl 
and F. A. McLanahat 


al 
Be! 


tN 


rh 


Linn—David Jenkins, Wayne—J. B. pont 
* * y ’ Fe fay e 
Livingston—-W. Y. Slack Wright—R. Montgomgggans 


Tur Capirot. It seems that a claim is about Mt 
be set up to a portion or the whole of Jeflerson clly 
the seat of government of Missouri. ‘The following 
is from the Kaskaskia Republican: ¥ 

We have just received information from 4 her 
to be relied upon, that a man named Jolin eee 
DeLisle, was the owner of 270 arpents 0! Janet 
which the whole for the city of Jeflerson, in Mus 
ri, is built, and that in 1811 or 1812, he left V Sree? 
on a keel for Pittsburg, at which place he cule’, 
the United States army, and only returnec 4 kent 
time since to Vincennes. He had not been cee 
from since the time he left Vincennes until he . vt 
ed. His sisters, acting under the belie! that "ahie 
dead, sold the land to Maj. Barry, of Missour'. De 
the return of DeLisle, Mr. Lesieur ane cert the 
son, of New Madrid, have purchased irom Tike 
land and intend to set up their claims to afer : 
ately. Mr. Lesieur and Maj. Dawson oe 6° of the 
ferson city this winter and say to the hg x you 
legislature: gentlemen, this is. our house, ‘ake UP 
knapsack and put. 
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: ae ALABAMA. 
lie property of the city of Mobile, Alaba- 
a Pe ing of building lots, wharves, &e., is ad- 
> Ra vrtised for sale on the first Monday of March, 1843, 
; Y ee q deed of trust given to secure the payment of 
f " aicipal bonds, amounting to more than $213,000, 
hich is added the interest, amounting to upwards 
ay $70,000. 
n The amount of debt created by the state of Ala- 
tte ma for banking capital, and now outstanding, is 
.9 934,509, the annual interest upon which is $502,- 
865: 
“qHe MARQUIS OF WELLESLEY. 
reton The marguis of Wellesley, died on Sept. 26th, at 
in i; ordinary residence, Kingston House, Brompton. 
: prsome days the event had been expected. His 
dis other, the duke of Wellington, was immediately 
»mmoned from Windsor Castle, where he had been 
Hevieve « fllmby g visit to the queen; and he at once proceeded to 
on «4 ysley House, and thence to Walmer Castle, where 
rardeay «ilimnother brother, the earl of Maryborough, 1s staying. 
Madrid «flihe following account of the deceased statesman is 


bridged from a memoir in the Times: 


Richard Colley Wellesley, first (and last) marquis 
eliesley, Was the eldest child of Garret, the first 
jof Mornington, and of Anne, countess of Morn- 
von, who was daughter of Arthur, first viscount 
angannon- ‘The noble marquis was born at the 
»wn residenee of the family, in Grafton street, Dub- 
p, on the 20th of June, 1760; he was therefore in 


“ 


V. Huston 
Griffin, 
» Marshall 
Only G ray 
est, 


1Agan ang pe 83d year of his age. He was placed at an early age 

; Eton college, and indue time was transferred to 
~J.C. Blag e University of Oxford; in both of which places he | 
I’. Cole, istinguished himself. 


— VM nilsby, 
1 Sanders, 
B. Edward 


His studies at the university being concluded, vis- 
punt Wellesley returned to his native country, but 
ad the misfortune to Jose his father before he attain- 





district of Coimbatore and the hill fortresses which 
he had been compelled to surrender. The first step 
taken by lord Mornington was to secure and fortify 
the island of Perim, which commands the entrance 
to the straits of Babelmandel; the next was to ne- 
gotiate with Tippoo for the purpose of inducing him 
to abstain from intercourse with the French. The 
sultan, however, entertained a strong conviction that 
his true interest would be promoted by an alliance 
with the directory of France. This being evident to 
the governor-general, he determined to stike an im- 
mediate blow; and the army, under general, (after- 
wards lord) Harris, was ordered to invest Seringapa- 
tam. The seige lasted a month; the town was taken 
by assault; the sultan slain, and his dominions par- 
titioned. The governor-general was immediately 
raised a step in the Irish peerage, when he re- 
ceived the title of marquis Wellesley. It need 
hardly be stated that these memorable results could 
never have been accomplished if prodigious exer- 
tions had not been made by the Indian govefnment 
in organizing native and improving British troops. 
The capture of Seringapatam, which had been pre- 
ceded by the victory achieved at Mallavelley, added 
at once to the renown of the army and the anxieties 
of the governor-general. After some deliberation, 
he determined upon restoring the ancient Hindoo race 
of sovereigns; the representative of whom was thena 
child of five years old. A partition of the territory 
being made, the capital, with the districts on the 
coast, including the port of Mangalore, was assigned 
to the East India company. Compensation was made 
to some native allies; and the remaining portion of 
Tippoo’s territory was granted to the native Rajah, 
with nominal sovereignty over the whole. So com- 
plete was this series of victories, that general Wel- 
lesley (duke of Wellington) in one of his despatches 
written at that period, and recently published by col. 
Gurwood, says that he “only waits to know what 
countries they are which the governor-general wish- 

























of Europe; and the suspension of the habeas corpus 
act and other stringent measures, called forth by the 
disturbances at home on the cessation of war prices 
found in him a strenuous opponent, : 
In 1822, Lord Wellesley once more came into 
power, as lord lieutenant of Ireland; Sir Robert 
Peel being the home secretary, His appointment en- 
raged the Orange party, and gave disproportionate 
hopes to the Roman Catholics; and his government 
of Ireland commenced with disturbances, insurree- 
tions, and conflagrations, in the southern counties 
which almost reached the suburbs of the capital; 
and these were followed by the operation of the in- 
surrection act and other coercive measures. There 
never was a period of his life in which Lord Welles- 
ley had greater difficulties to overeome than while 
governing his native country. The illness and con- 
sequent retirement of Lord Liverpool did notalter 
his position; which he retained under Mr. Canning 
and Lord Goderich, neither of them adverse to the 
Catholic claims; but on the duke of Wellinzton’s 
accession to office he retired. . 


When Lord Grey came into power, the marquis 
became a second time lord lieutenant of Ireland 
having previously for a short period filled the office 
of lord-steward. During the administration of Sir 
Robert Peel, 1834-5, Lord Wellesley was of course 
out of office; but on the formation of the second 
Melbourne ministry, in April 1835, he accepted the 
appointment of Lord Chamberlain. His lordship 
however, resigned it in the course of the same year; 


-and never afterwards filled any public employment. 


He had at that period attained the very advanced 
age of seventy-seven. THis health began to decline: 
with the exception of his brothers, the friends of his 
early years had withdrawn into retirement or sunk 
into the grave; and ‘‘the venerable statesman, (says 
the Times), who had devoted half a century to the 
service of three successive sovereigns—who had liy- 
ed to see the wisdom of his Indian government 













lexander the mistort 10 tos | es to take possession of”; as if all Asia had quailed | gratefully acknowledged, not only by his early con- 
Hudson, A his majority. His first act on coming of age was under his triumphant dominion. In his efforts to ex- | temporaries, but confirmed by subsequent events 
ernethy pasume the numerous pecuniary obligations of his} tend the commercial intercourse between India and / and ratified by a succeeding generation—thought the 
Crarefrd ther, and to place his estates under the prudent and | Europe, he was opposed by the jealousy of the East! time had at length arrived for that season of repose 
and Whitd right management of his mother: it is, however, to | India company, and was but partially suecessful.— | which it is so desirable should intervene between the 
1 & Given pregretted, that though the first earl’s debts were | He made a vice-regal progress, however, among the | cessation of active pursuits and the close of human 


aid, bis son was not able eventually to preserve the | 


he 

Minn, ” ‘ ; 

Y. Ballard, nily estates. Like Pitt, Fox, Burke, Canning, and 

ain her distinguished statesmen, and like most men of 
8 Dame ius, he proved an unsuccessful mahager of pecu- 
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On attaining his majority, the young earl of Morn- 
gion took his seat in the Irish house of peers; of 
hich body he of course continued to be a member 
the nineteen years which preceded the union.— 
here is ho reason, however, to suppose that he was a 
quent speaker in that assembly. ‘The most remark- 
ble proceeding in which he took any part as an Jrish 
twas the regency question, in 1739. 1t will be 
dllected that the British houses of parliament, on 
Kiliness of George the third,proposed that the prince 
Wales should assume the royal authority subject 
certain restrictions, while the Irish legislature pro- 


than Bell, 
mh Murph 
.—Coffma 
‘homas An 
3, B. Hud 


ash, D. sed that his power should be unrestricted. ‘The 
", KennelU@erl of Mornington was a strenuous supporter of the 
Quesenbury ews taken in this country of the regency question; 
Sayers, hd when, in 1784, he was returned to the British 


tl, Rogers, 

[,00 

. Baily, 

, Shannon, 
A. Wilson, 
_ B. Wells, 


buse of commons 2: member for Beeralston, (still, 
bWever, retaining his seat in the Irish house of peers, ) 
$ Opinions On that point, with his ability, attracted 
le favorable notice of the king. At the next gener- 
‘lection he was returned for the king’s borough of 
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lidsor, sworn in a member of the Irish privy 


_A, GofotBounci!, and elected one of the knights of St. Patrick; 


MicLanaha 
. Connor, 
fontgomerf 
‘3 about 
ferson city 
1e following 


n beng elected a knight of the Garter. 
gion, soon after his entrange into the house of com: 
“is, Was appointed a lord of the treasury, and in 
BP sworn ina member of the British privy coun- 
F His lordship made rapid progress in the favor 

the king and the confidence of the minister. 
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he year 1797, he succeeded lord Cornwallis in 
. o’¥ernment of India; having been at the same 
Swat the British peerage by the title of ba- 
the “coat Alin right of which he continued to sit 
mf 0 of lords. Phe marquisate which he 
. i y received was in the Irish peerage; but 
cS feo ant he never attained to a higher rank 
“a wen baron, In the month of May the mar- 
Saige panied by his illustrious brother, colonel 
‘ey, allerwards duke of Wellington, arrived 


sour. Nthe mouth f the G: , 

Viajor Dawe. misao of the Ganges. The moment was er, 

ym him tf rent, rs oms of rising commotion had become ap- 
it imme * Sonaparte had accomplished the conquest of 


e)Pl, and was su 
wt Indian posses 
Yereign of the 

emissaries 
“Sed him in 


pposed to meditate an attack upon 
sions. The spirit of Tippoo Sajb, 
é Mysore, rankled under -his losses; 
s irom the French gevernment encou- 
his secret plans for the recovery of the 


an go tove 
nbers of the 
take up YO" 


hich latter distinction, however, he resigned in 1810 | 
Lord Morn- | 


} 


native princes, of a most magnificent kind. redressing | 
grievances and forming alliances. In 1801, he sent | 
a considerable force up the Red Sea, to aid in wrest- | 
ing Egypt from Napoleon. Subsequently, brilliant | 
successes against the Mahrattas, gencrul Wellesley’s | 
splendid victory at Assaye, and the vattle of Lassa- | 
warre, signalized his adminlstration. In consequence | 
of his financial plans, the revenue of the company | 
had been raised from seven millions to upwards of | 
fifteen millions annually. 

In the year 1805, he was, at his own request, re- 
called from the government of India; and, as might 
be expected, every thing was done in this country by 
the East India company and by the ministers of the 
crown to mark the deep sense which they entertain- | 
ed of his splendid services. Nevertheless, there 
were those who thought that his administration had 
been enormously expensive, not to say extravagant, | 
and that he was guilty of great injustice to the na- 
tive powers, particularly to the Nabob of Oude. A 
member of the house of commons, Mr. Paull, pre- 
sented articles of impeachment against him; but 
they were soon withdrawn, and a vote was obtained 
in his favor. 

Though he supported the war against Napoleon, 
the marguis proved by no means a strenuous partisan | 
of the administration of the day; and about this | 
time his leaning to liberal principles was evinced. | 
fn 1809, he was appointed ambassador to Spain; but | 
dissensions in the British cabinet speedily called him 
home. On the deathof the duke of Portland, the 
Perceval government was formed; and the Marquis | 
Wellesley, after considerable negotiation, was pre- | 
vailed upon to accept the office of secretary of state 
for foreignaffairs. ‘This he held from the month of 
December 1809 till January 1812; but, differing from 
his colleagues on the Roman Catholic claims, and 
on other material points, he withdrew from the go- 
vernment. On the death of Mr. Perceval, he was 














requested to form an administration; but he did not 
isucceed; and Lord Liverpool was the head of the 
| new government. Shortly after its formation, Mr. 
'Canning carried in the house of commons a motion 
favorable to Roman Catholic claims: a similar mo- 
tion was made in the upper house by. the Marquis 
Wellesley on the Ist of July, which was lost by a 
majority of one, and that one a proxy. His _lord- 


In the earlier part of that time, the position of his 
brother in the Peninsula, feetly supported by the 
Spanish government or from home, formed a princi- 
pal topic with the marquis. In 1815,he condemned in 
unqualified terms the neglect shown to commercial 











ship then remainnd in opposition for about ten years. | 


























































existence.” 


Lord Wellesley is known as a political writer. He 
is the author of ‘Substance of a speech in the house 
of commons on the address, 1794;” “Notes relative to 
the peace concluded with the Mahrattas,” in which 
he has given a succinct history of Indian affairs; “let. 
ters to the government of Fort St. George relative 
to the new form of government established there: 
‘‘letters to the directors of the East India compan 
on the Indian trade,” &c. As his policy led him mA 
lay great stress on the influence of the public press 
he is believed to be author of many other publica- 
tions of a temporary political character. A collec. 
tion of his despatches has also been recently pub- 
lished. P 

The marquis was married on the Ist of Nove 
1794, to Hyacinthe Gabrielle Roland, only daughter 
of Monsieur Pierre Roland. They had had several 
children, but separated very soon after marriage 
without any further issue; and were not ateriignds 
reconciled. Her ladyship died in 1816. Lord Wel- 
lesley, on the 29th of October, 1825, a second time 
contracted matrimony, being then at the advanced 
age ofsixty-five: he was married to Marianne, da 
ter of Mr. Richard Caton, and widow of Mr. Robert 
Patterson. ‘The preseat marchioness, who has had 
no family by the marquis, is a lady of the bedchamber 
to the queen Dowager. 

With the margnis all those titles which were con- 
ferred on himself become extinct; but the earldom of 
Mornington, the viscount of Wellesley, and the ba- 
rony of Mornington in the peerage of Ireland. des- 
cend to his next brother, lord Maryborou:h: who is 
in his seventy-ninth year, and whose heir is the well- 
known Mr. William Pole Tylney Long Wellesley 

By the death of the marquis a stall in the Biden oe 
the Garter falls on the patronage of Ministers, and 
the office of custos rotulorum of the county of Me: rt 
also becomes vacant. ‘The marquis was a knight r 
the Turkish order of the crescent, and of the Pe % 
of the lion and sun. 


The marquis’s indifferent management of his prj 
vate affairs has already been mentioned. On chanted 
November, 1837, the East India company came ore 
resolution to the effect that they had reason to am 
ihat the marquis Wellesley was involved in pecunia- 
ry difficulties, and that therefore they deemed it to be 
their duty to-offer to him some further acknowledge- 
ment of his dsitinguished services. The sonakaliee 
proceeded to state, that on the fall of Seringapatam, 
the sum of 100,000/. was set apart for the marquis 
Wellesley—a grant which on his suggestion i 
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interests in the treaties for consolidating the peace 


abandoned to the army. It was afterwards deter. 
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ed in the hands of the chairman, and deputy-chair-| to say *tisn’t true. 
man, and two other persons, as trustees, to be applied} ‘So also are the claims of other distinguished citi- 
for the use and benefit of the marquis Wellesley in| zens.” 
such manner as they may think fit. This grant was; That’s another new idea certainly; but very cor- 
accepted, and acknowledged by his lordship in a let-| rect for aught we can say to the contrary. For in- 
Jer addressed to the chairman. The marquis enjoy-| stance, there’s Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Silas Wright, 
ed a pension of 2,693/., as chief remembrancer of| Mr. Woodbury, Mr. Buchanan, Gov. Troup, John 
the exchequer in Ireland. Q. Adams, Henry Clay, Gen. Jackson, Mr. Ritchie, 

He was politically opposed to his brother the duke | J, Fennimore Cooper, Washington Irving, Bishop 
of Wellington; but that circumstance did not inter-| Johns, Dr. Mott, and Mr. Preserved Fish. Have we 
rupt their ohne 7 pana A and the duke was a} left out any body you would have us name? If so, 
frequent visiter at Kingston house. out with him Jacky! 

he queen and prince Albert have sent a message| ‘Every good and true republican should undoubted- 

of condolence, and the queen Dowager a letter, to| ly deprecate a convention at too early a period.” 




















the marchioness of Wellesley. Of cqurse! Take your time Miss Lucy, and cook 
qu y y 

A aumees | the pap. ‘Too early” would be before the right time, 

PRESIDENTIAL. which will be after a period which would be the 


wrong one from being too soon. An early conven- 
Mr. Cass. The New York Herald of the 28th| tion may be a thing to be deprecatéd—and a fortiori 
November contains the proceedings, and hails the | a loo early one must be so. Q. EK. D. 
nomination of general Cass, by the convention which| “‘It might seem like jockeyship—and they whoat- 
lately assembled at Harrisburg, as ‘‘a new and very tended it would be looked upon as jockies “booted 
important political movement.” ‘A series of state | and spurred to ride over public sentiment.” 
elections have just passed away, indicating most con-| Rather hard riding that: almost as hard as hitching 
clusively that none of the present candidates before|on the fence or riding on a rail. Botts tried it and 
the country for the presidency in 1844, possesses the | got horribly galled for his pains, if ‘ultraism’ or head- 
elements of general popularity sufficient to call forth | ing the Captain, is what you are afraid of. : 
the enthusiasm or the votes of the people. There| “It is most assuredly the duty of every patriot 
are in the United States 4,000,000 of free white peo- | to look first to measures, for the relief of the coun- 
ple over 21 years of age. In the recent elections in | try.” 
which the names of Clay and Van Buren were mostly| Measurably true, but rather stale. “An agonized 
used, less than 2,000,000 votes have been taken, and | people crying for relief” was what you and the Intel- 
only about a majority of 50,000 obtained in the/ ligencer and Clay and the rest of the ‘patriots used to 
whole. It is very evident that some new movement | say before ‘‘Tyler too,” had command of the metal 
——some new name—some new effort, must be made} for stereotyping patriotic opinions. But “measures 
to bring out the votes of the prerse- Neither Mr. | not men,” is an excellent maxim, and some measures 
Clay, Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Calhoun, nor Mr. Tyler, | are certainly very fishy. There’s land distribution 
nor any other man seems to possess those elements| and the exchequer affair for instance. What think 
of popularity—but the movement now first made in| you of them? . 
Pennsylvania looks more like the real spirit of the; ‘Afterwards the presidency can be thought of.” 
people than anything we have seen of late. Inthat] Now, there’s forethought in that: for what is the 
state, and in that way, did the name of Jackson and! presidency to measures, or measures to the presiden- 
Harrison come up, and carry all before them.” cy, with a man in your situation, that you should pro- 
The Herald goes on to speak of the merits of the! vide a place for the latter even as an afterthought?— 
new candidate, and arrives at this conclusion,—‘‘In| Of course you don’t give it and its appurtenances a 
short he is the very man that could, with proper at-| thought ever at all at present. 
tention and effort, be carried into the presidency with} ‘Our motto is, “‘all hands aboard for the country un- 
a universal shout of acclamation.” He admits that} der the present captain,” and after establishing its pros- 
in the congress about to meet, Cass will not have a/ perity, then let the question, as to who shall take the 
single member in his favor; but that he considers a! command for a new cruise, be agitated.” 
fortunate circumstance—the verious cliques there} Ah! now we take. Get up all the whig public sen: 
y will, he predicts, only disgrace themselves and do} timent in favor of the Captain’s black measures, and 
i nothing. ‘Let the movement then for general Cass | all the democratic public sentiment in favor of the 
fi go ahead—call public meetings in every town and’ captain’s white measures, and put this and that toge- 
county of the state and the union. Go ahead, boys. | ther. with a cement of moist pap, and pat them 
** * One hundred thousand copies of this day’s Herald! gently with a spoon until well amalgamated, and you 
will be published and sent all over the union to begin the | have a stumbling block for the jockies which no 
great and popular movement. Hurra!” ‘‘jockeyship” can “ride over:” Then it will be ‘too 
caomngaye late,” to call a convention when the captain shall 
Nomination. A late number of the Madisonian| have been called by acclamation to a second term! 
contains a communication, in which Joun Tyrer is| Have we analyzed your prescription? Have we in- 
nominated for re-election, and governor Porrer, of| terpreted your dream? ‘‘and behold your sheaves did 
Pennsylvania, for vice-president. bow unto my sheal”—Oh! Joseph, son of Jacob, thy 
fortune was made, and thy crib filled with the corn 
Cou. Benton nominatep. The St. Louis Vew Era,| of Egypt by thy coat of many colors. Thou wast a 
of Thursday, 18th inst., says: ‘‘We learn from the canny hand at a speculation; but we never heard that 
Fayette Times, of Saturday last, that at a great de-' thou didst advise thy brethren against getting them 
mocratic meeting in that place, on Monday previous, | new suits that thou mightest get gain out of them by 
‘col. Benton was formally nominated for the presi-| selling old clothes. Naked and ashamed as thou must 
dency in 1844. Governor Reynolds, who had been | have felt, after the explosion with Potiphar’s wife 
closeted with Benton at Jefferson for several days,! which bereft thee of that other vestment—thou didst 
travelled fifty-five miles on horseback for the purpose | neither go back to wheedle for it by concessions to 
of being at the meeting, was present when the reso-| the evil woman—nor lay claim to the clean linen on 
Jution was offered and adopted, and as further evi-| every bush where clothes were left to dry! But a 
dence of the official character of the proceeding, we | greater and thriftier than Joseph is here! Democra- 
will mention that Dr. Lowry, the president of our) cy is bound to clothe him because he has abandoned 














mined to vote to him an annuity of 5,000/., which} ‘Mr. Calhoun is certainly well known to the coun- “retiracy?” Does he mean that he declines y 
had ever since been paid; but the court of proprietors | try as one of its most eminent citizens, and we doubt | mitted, or that he does not decline at all, but w; 
believe that the noble marquis derived very little | not that his claims are highly appreciated:” bide his time for a dash in the last quarter's “th 
benefit from the grant; and under these circumstan-| That’s original any how. It will be news to a great | of the fourth mile? Does “the Captain” hola etch 
ces, it was resolved that the sum of 20,000/. be plac-| many people in these diggings; but we won’t venture | another four years’ cruise? 


on which Horseshoe Kennedy is floating 
sink the constitution. We shall aid heartil 
honest efforts to keep the vessel on the republicg 
track, and out of the baffling whig trade : 
the end of the present cruise; but we mu 
cused for engaging for another cruise, under q o9). 
tain who is so incessantly trimming his sails tha 
they are never in trim; who wears a Spencer of 
changeable silk instead of a uniform Coat—keens a 
tariff extortioner as purser, and an original coo, of 
1812 at the helm of state; has lost his reckoning 
among the banks, steered almost into the very 


the autumn of 1843. 


bama Tribune, the organ of Mr. Calhoun in tha 


ee 


—— 
ncom- 


On for 


As an inducement to it to answer us Without re 


serve, we will tell the Madisonian at once hoy 
and all hands of the democracy will behay 
the captain. This boatswain’s whistle is no 
to call us to our posts. We can’t be more 
than we are in the good republican ship. 

glad that the veto has sawed off the Clay fiz 


€ under 
t needeg 
on boar 

Ve are 
sure head, 
about to 
YM an 


Winds, to 
St he ex. 


Y jaws 


of a monster, and finally having run the ship upon the 
rock of distribution. has carried away his free trad, 
rudder in getting off. 





Mr. Van Buren. A large meeting of the friend; 


of this gentleman was held in Philadelphia oy 
Thursday evening, at which resolutions were adopt. 
ed urging his nominaiion for the presidency, and re. 


commending the holding of a national conventiog jg 















Mr. Catnoun anp Mr. Van Buren. The Aly 


state, is very much opposed to the nomination of Mf, 
Van Buren for the next presidential term. Mr.J, 
B. having had one term and the nomination foray 
cond term, the Alabama Tribune treats a third noni 
nation as wholly beyond reason and usage, and asa 
infringment upon the precedent set by Washington 
That paper, after professing great sorrow that Mr 
V.B. was defeated in 1840, and extolling his pre 
vious public services, adds: 

“But when for this his friends claim as his du 
another nomination at our hands, we are forced tg 
ask, when will there be an end to all this? Suppos 
him our candidate in 1844, and that ‘the sameol 
coon’ which beat him in 1840 should again be to 
much for him, will he not have the same claimt 
our favor in 1848? And whatin the mean time is 

be done for the equal meritsof Calhoun, Buchanat 
Cass, Benton, Wright, Woodbury, and the othe 
worthy sons of Whom democracy boasts? Afleren 
during the perils of the fight, shall they be enwreall 
ed with none of the laurels?” 

Two of the leading V. B. journals of Michiga 
have come out for John C. Calhoun, and run up tli 
nullification flag to masthead. [U. 8. Gaz. 
ere ee <2 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. — 
















AMERICAN Provisions In ENGLAND. We lookup 
the operation of sir Robert Peel’s reduced tatl 
upon beef, pork, and other such provisions, 2s alta 
gether a God-send to us Americans. His lor(shi 
had little idea that we should be able to avail of tl 
modification, or he would have taken as mucli 4 

to provide “‘a sliding scale” fur our meat, as he did 

restrict the admission of our flour. Whither ¥ 
shall be allowed long to enjoy the boon, we shall st 
His lordship will be somewhat at a loss to make h 
new professions in favor of ‘free trade” tally w' 
an attempt so to modify his tariff so as to probib 
the trade now, as it is opened. Whilst the arrival’ 
our beef and pork has afforded much satisfaction | 
the manufacturing population, on account of the 
greater cheapness than English provisions, it has 0 
casioned some alarm to the land owners and farme 





bank, was the advocate and author of the resolution. | his garment to flee from the corrupting allurements 
This move is new to us, needs explanation, contains | of dissolute whiggery—and to send him again to the 
internal evidence of bad faith to Van Buren, but in! log cabin to win back his coonskin—so that he bids 


















chief.” warm breeches, 
But really as it professes a taste for fair racing and 





The official (Madisonian) discourseth in this wise, | ‘all hands aboard?” Our respect for the president is 


and so you go on to make comments after a way of, the exploded cabinet who overpersuaded him in the 
your own--First: matter on the eve of their own absquatulization into 


the end will probably not create a great deal of mis-| fair to walk into 1845 with a Ten-brock surplus of 


‘Was a positive fact.” 


Some of the latter have therefore endeavored to? 


| pagate the idea that American beef and pork are ™ 


fit for food. For example, sir John Tyrrell, 2 m° 
ber of parliament, in a speech made by him 
agricuJtural dinner, informed the company that Am 


| rican pigs, instead of being fattened on corn, aco 
From the Charleston Mercury, 28th inst. |no jostling, will the Madisonian speak out like a/ and potatoes, were fed upon murron. The follot 
* PAP AND TRIMMINGS. | good boy and tell us what it means by this call of | ing is given in a Dublin paper, now before us, 48 
extract from sir John’s speech: 
touching, loth to believe that his organ talks this infinite deal | 
“THe Preswency. The Charleston Mercury, of of nothing by authority—but if there be any thing | 
the 10th inst. intimates its confidence that the rapid-| authorised which it would fain intimate, Jet it take 
ly inereasing popularity of Mr. Calhoun will super-| heart and try again: and we will do our best to scrape | 
cede the necessity of a national convention to nomi- three grains of wheat out of the two bushels of ora- 
nate him forthe presidency. We need make no com-_ cular chaff. Does Mr. Tyler stick to his own praise- 
ments on the article referred to.” _ worthy resolution to decline a second term—or is he | 
Well you need not; but you will do a useless thing, ‘still under whig influence and in leading strings to 


“He had been intimate with persons who oe 
came from America, and as in distress it was 2!" 


pleasant to hear of alleviating circumstances, | 


could tell them that except in avery few instan’ 
the American sheep were worth nothing except 

fleece and the skin. He would give them ae 
reason why the pork was unpalatable, and that ' 
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~The abore will afford another hearty laugh, added 





— 


eae already enjoyed, at the tenor of many 
Uncom. to ne eee which Sots reached us in British 
but will of nals, in relation to American beef and_ pork, 
| Stretch Jeieb they all hands appear to be fairly astounded 
On for bi ‘ceiving: At first the dainty terms in which they 
| a ched those articles;—great doubts were actual- 
out re. manifested whether they would prove to be eatable 
how Wwe all—and it seemed to be considered an adventure 
/€ under at taste them. After exhibiting sundry wry faces in 
t needeg this process, the startling announcement was finally 
on board ade in all the journals, from the most respectable au- 
© are thority that the American beef and pork, which it 
ire head, 98 ascertained could be afforded so much lower 
about to pis! their own, was actually quite eatable,—nay, 
yin an gome said the former was almost equal to their own, 
"Publican provided it had not been cut up so shamefully!” 
Mra to This capital objection against our skill in cutting 
Fla , was repeated and harped or hacked upon in all 
‘ m son manner Ofform. Dr. Sitgraves never protested more 
aus that ravely against captain Jack’s want of science in cut- 
Pm of ting down his enemies “secundum artem,” than do 
Mist al these same well fed Englishmen at the want of skill 
fidesains in our pork and beef packers. They are not incon- 
arr ae siderate, however, towards our failing. A late Lon- 
tation, don paper apprises us that so much have they taken 


































the subject at heart, that several Irish carvers of ap- 
roved skill have been employed, and are now on 
iheir way to Canada, to instruct the Americans how 
to dissect beef and pork, so as to improve the demand 


free trade 


“ aye for it in the British markets. 

ms r on That our carvers will be found apt scholars, we 

. me haveno doubt. Jf the British will but continue to 
’ 


admit beef and pork from this country upon equitable 
terms, we shall not so much complain of their ex- 
eluding our gram and flour as we have done. Our 
farmers may realize a profit possibly in using their 
plentiful crops as provender for stock, with the meat 
of which to feed John Bull. Already we find some 
of those economical expedients resorted to, of which 
every new trade is susceptible. Amongst the inspec- 
tions of last week, for instance, in Baltimore, we 
have sundry parcels of beef put up in tierces, instead 
of barrels as usual, which will be quite a considera- 
ble saving, it is supposed, in the item of package, and 
perhaps of freight. Intimation is given also that 
packages of tongues, well cured, and of choice Ma- 
ryland hams—than which John Bull never tasted 


vention in 
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oo fner-—will be added to the list of future articles for 
Suppose shipment. Our lard has already become quite an 
> same ol article of importance for the French market as well 
gain be to asthe English. Butter, apples, and sundry other 
e claim tf items of marketing will soon be added; provided al- 


ways, they will allow of their admission. And who 
ought to doubt upon that subject, now that Mr. Peel 
is advocating “free trade” doctrines?—‘“‘nous ver- 
yons.”” 
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TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SENATE ON THE 
BRITISH TREATY, IN SECRET SESSION. 
Tuurspay, Aveusr 11, 1842. The message was 

read. 
The treaty to settle and define the boundaries be- 





f Michiga 
run up tt 
+ (raz. 


Lie 


e look upd tween the territories of the United States and the 
uced tart possessions of her Britannic majesty in North Ame- 
ns, as altd tica, for the final suppression of the African slave 
'is Jordshi trade, and for the giving up of criminals fugitive 
vail of t from justice in certain cases, was read twice by 
much ¢a Wianimous cousent. 


as he did On motion of Mr. Rives. 


‘hether W Ordered, That the treaty, with the message and 
we shall se accompanying documents, be referred to the com- 
‘o make h mittee on foreign relations, and printed, in conti- 
tally wi dence, for the use of the senate. 
to prohid Monpay, Avaust 15. Mr. Rives, from the com- 
e arrival mittee on foreign relations, to whom was referred, 
jsfaction on the lith inst., the treaty with Great Britain, re- 
nt of the ported the same without amendment. 
s, it has 0 On motion of Mr. Rives, 
nd farme Ordered, That the said treaty be postponed to, and 
ored top Made the order of the day for Wednesday next, the 
ork are? Tith inst. at one o’clock. 
4 ; “ WepnéEspay, August 17. The senate proceeded 
; nes Aw to consider, as in committee of the whole, the trea- 
a acor ty with Great Britain; and, after debate—on motion 
The follov of Mr. Rives, 

us, as 4 Ordered, hat it be postponed to, and made the 
nese order of the day for to-morrow, at half past 11 
who late o'clock. , 
was ala Tuurspay, Aveust 18. Mr. Conrad submitted 
stances, the following resolution: — 
. ‘nstanc’ _ Resolved, ‘That the president be requested to furn- 
- except 3 to the senate all documents on file in the state 
m anot epartment, connected with the liberation of certain 
nd that W Slaves, the property of American citizens, which 
He was Were taken from the wreck of the schooner Hermosa, 


ure thet hear Abaco, were carried into Nassau, and then li- 





WASHINGTON. 





berated by the colonial authorities; also, copies of 
any correspondence which may have taken place on 
the subject of said slaves, between the minister of 
the United States at the court of St. James and the 
British government. 

The senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to 
consider the said resolution, and agreed thereto. 

Ordered, That the secretary lay the said resolution 
before the president of the United States. 

The president pro tempore informed the senate 
that the secretary, having laid before the president 
of the United States the resolution passed this day, 
requesting the documents and correspondence rela- 
tive to the slaves on board the Hermosa, the papers 
called for were forthwith delivered to him by the 
secretary of state, with a request that, as they were 
originals, they might, at a proper time, be returned 
to the department. 

The senate resumed, as in committee of the whole 
the consideration of the treaty with Great Britain; 
and, after debate, 

On motion by Mr. King, 

Ordered, That it be postponed to, and made the or- 
der of the day for to-morrow, at half past 11 o’clock. 

Fripay, Aveust 19. The senate resumed, as in 
committee of the whole,. the consideration of the 
treaty with Great Britain; and, after debate, no 
amendment having been made, the treaty was re- 
ported to the senate. 

Mr. Williams submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the treaty and documents now un- 
der consideration be recommitted to the committee 
on foreign relations, with instructions to report _ re- 
solution directing the President of the United States 
to take immediate possession of the disputed territo- 
ry, and to report such contingent measures as, in 
their opinion, may be necessary to maintain the just 
rights of the nation. 

The senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to 
consider the said resolution; and. on the question to 
agree thereto, it was determined in the negative— 
yeas 8, nays 31. 

On motion of Mr. Williams, the yeas arf nays be- 





ing desired by one-fifth of the senators present, 

‘Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

Messrs. Allen, Bagby, Fulton, Linn, Smith of Con- 
necticut, Sturgeon, Walker, Williams. 

‘Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Benton, 
Buchanan, Calhoun, Choate, Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, 
Crittenden, Cuthbert, Dayton, Graham, Henderson, 
Huntington, Kerr, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Por- 
ter, Preston, Rives, Smith, of Indiana, Tallmadge, 
‘T'appan, White, Woodbridge, Woodbury, Young. 

So the resolution was rejected. On motion by Mr. 
genton to strike out the eighth article from the trea- 
ty, the question was stated, ‘‘shall the eighth article 
stand as a part of the treaty?’ and, after debate, on 
motion by Mr. Sevier, the senate adjourned. 
| Sarurpar, Ava. 20. The senate resumed the con- 
sideration of the treaty with Great Britain; and 

The question recurring: ‘shall the eighth article 
stand as part of the treaty?” after debate, 

[It was determined in the affirmative: yeas 37, nays 
12. Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Caihoun, Choate, Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, Crittenden, 
Dayton, Evans, Fulton, Graham, Henderson, Hun- 
tington, Kerr, King, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, More- 
head, Phelps, Porter, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith, 
of ind. Sprague, Tallmadge, Walker, White, Wilcox, 
Williams, Woodbridge, Young. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Allen, Bagby, Benton, Buchanan, Cuth- 
bert, Linn, Sevier, Smith, of Conn., Sturgeon, Tap- 
pan, Woodbury, Wright. 


sy 


38, 





It ways determined in the affirmative:—yeas 
nays 11. 

Those who voted in the affirmative are— 
Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Calhoun, Choate, Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, Crittenden, 
Cuthbert, Dayton, Evans, Fulton, Graham, Hender- 
son, Huntington, Kerr, King, Mangum, Merrick, Mil- 
ler, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Preston, Rives, Se- 
vier, Simmons, Smith, of Indiana, Sprague, Tall- 
madge, Tappan, While, Woodbridge, Woodbury, and 
Wright. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Allen, Bagby, Benton, Buchanan, Linn, 
Smith, of. Conn., Sturgeon, Walker, Wilcox, Wil- 
liams, and Young. 

Mr. Benton, submitted the following resolution;— 

Resolved, That the treaty and documents now un- 
der consideration be recommitted to the committee 
on foreign relations, with instructions to report an 
amendment to the treaty, stipulating the-right of the 
vessels of the United States, driven by tempests, or 
carried by violence into any of the British West India 
islands, to depart from the same, with all their con- 
tents of persons and property, with all convenient des- 
patch, and after receiving the hospitable treatment 
due to misfortune. 

After debate, on the question to agree thereto. 

It was determined in the negative:—yeas 11, nays 
37. 

On motion of Mr. Benton, the yeas and nays being 
desired by one-fifth of the senators present, 

Those who voted in the affirmative are 

Messrs. Allen, Bagby, Benton, Buchanan, Conrad, 
Linn, Smith, of Conn., Sturgeon, Walker, Williams, 
and Young. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Calhoun, Choate, Clayton, Crafts, Crittenden, Cuth- 
bert, Dayton, Evans, Fulton, Graham, Henderson, 
Huntington, Kerr, King, Mangum, Merrick, Mil- 
ler, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Preston, Rives, Se- 
vier, Simmons, Smith, of Indiana, Sprague, Tall- 
madge, Tappan, White, Wilcox, Woodbridge, and 
Woodbury. 

So the resolution was rejected. 

Mr. Benton submitted the following resolution:— 

Resolved, That the treaty and documents now under 
consideration be recommitted to the committee on 
foreign relations with instructions to report a resolu- 
tion directing the president of the United States to 
take immediate possession of the disputed territory, 
up to the line designated by the king of the Nether- 
lands, and to maintain the state of Maine in posses- 
sion of the territory south of that line. 

After debate, on the question to agree thereto, it 
was determined in the negative—yeas 2, nays 37. 

On motion of Mr. Benton, the yeas and nays being 
desired by one-fifth of the senators present. Those 
who voted in the affirmative are— 

, Messrs. Benton, Sevier. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Archer, Bagby, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien,“Calhoun, Choate, Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, 
Crittenden, Cuthbert, Dayton, Evans, Fulton, Hen- 
derson, Huntington, Kerr, King, Mangum, Merrick, 
Miler, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Preston, Rives, 
Simmons, Smith, of Indiana, Sprague, Sturgeon, 
Tallmadge, Tappan, White, Wilcox, Woodbridge. 

So the resolution was rejected. 

“On motion by Mr. Tappan, to strike out of the 
fifth article the following words, viz: 

“And furthet to pay and satisfy said states respec- 
tively, for all claims for expenses incurred by them 
in protecting the said heretofore disputed territory, 
and making a survey thereof, in 1838; the govern- 
ment of the United States agreeing with the states of 
Maine and Massachusetts to pay them the further 





On motion of Mr. Benton, 

To strike out of the first article of the treaty the 
following words: 

“To the outlet of the Lake Pohenagamook; thence 
southwestwardly, in a straight line, to a poiat on the 
northwest branch of the river St. John, which point 





shall be ten miles distant from the main branch of the 
St. John, in a straight line, and in the nearest direc- 
tion; but if the said point shall be found to be less than 
‘seven miles from the nearest point of the summit or 
| crest of the highlands that divide those rivers which 
empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence from 
those which fall into the river St. John, then the said 


branch of the river St. John, to a point seven miles, 
in a straight line, from the said summit or crest; 


degrees west, to the point where the parallel of lat. 
of 46 deg. 25 min. 


Metjarmette portage.” 





as part of the first article? 


. ' 
north intersects the southwest | 


After debate on the question, shall these words stand 


sum of three hundred thousand dollars, in equal moie- 
ties, on account of their assent to the line of bounda- 
'ry described in this treaty, and in consideration of 
| the conditions and equivalents received therefor from 
‘the government of her Britannic majesty.” 

After debate, on the question, “Shall these words 
stand as part of the fifth article?” It was deter- 
mined in the affirmative—yeas 34, nays 10. 

Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
| Calhoun, Choate, Clayton, Crafts, Cuthbert, Dayton, 
Evans, Fulton, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, 


| 





point shall be made to recede down the suid northwest} Kerr, King, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, 


| Phelps, Porter, Rives, Sevier, Simmons, Smith, of 
| Indiana, Sprague, Tallmadge, White, Wilcox, Wood- 


thence, in a straight line, in a course about south 8} bridge, Young. 


| Those who voted in the negative are— 


| _ Messrs. Allen, Bagby, Benton, Buchanan, Conrad, 


branch of the St. John; thence, southerly, by the said) Crittenden, Linn, Smith, of Con. Sturgeon, Tappan. 
branch, to the source thereof in the highlands at the} 


No further amendment having been proposed. 
Mr. Rives submitted the following resolution: 
Resolved, (two-thirds of the senate present concurring ) | 
| That the senate advise and consent to the ratification 
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of the treaty to settle and define the boundaries be- 
tween the territories of the United States and the 
ions of her Britannic majesty in North Ame- 

rica, for the final suppression of the African slave 
trade, and for the giving up of criminals fugitive 
from justice in certain cases. 

The senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to 
consider the said resolution. 

On the question to agree thereto, it was decided 
in the affirmative—yeas 39, nays 9. 

Those who voted in the affirmative are— ; 

Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Calhoun, Choate, Clayton, Crafts, Caittenden, Cuth- 
bert, Dayton, Evans, Fulton, Graham, Henderson, 
Huntington, Kerr, King, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, 
Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Preston, Rives, Sevier, 
Simmons, Smith, of Indiana, Sprague, Tallmadge, 
Tappan, Walker, White, Woodbridge, Woodbury, 
Wright, Young. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Allen, Bagby, Benton, Buchanan, Con- 
rad, Linn, Smith, of Conn. Sturgeon, Williams. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

Ordered, That tke secretary lay the said resolu- 
tion before the president of the United States. 

Tuesday, August 23. Mr. Crittenden submitted the 
following resolution: 1 

Resolved by the senate, That the injunction of secre- 
cy be removed as to the late treaty with Great Bri- 
tain, and the proceedings of the senate thereon; ex- 
cept only that this resolution shall not authorise the 
pauliaation of said treaty, or any amendment pro- 

sed, or any speeeh made in the senate on its consi- 

eration and discussion. 
After debate, on motion by Mr. Wright, 
Ordered, That the said resolution le on the table. 


Wednesday, August 24. On motion of Mr. Conrad, 

Ordered, ‘That the secretary of the senate return 
to the department of state the original papers ob- 
tained from that department under the resolution of 
the 18th instant, relating to the slaves that were ta- 
ken from the wreck of the schooner Hermosa, and 
liberated by the British colonial authorities of Nas- 
sau. 


Monpay, Aveust 29. Mr. Benton submitted the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That the injunction of secrecy be forth- 
with removed from the treaty with Great Britain, 
the correspondence which accompanied it, and the 
proceedings thereon, including the speeches and re- 
marks of the senators. 

The senators, by unanimous consent, proceeded to 
consider the said resolution. 

On motion by Mr. Preston, 

That the said resolution be referred to a select 
committee to consider and report thereon, it was 
determined in the negative. 

On motion by Mr. Rives, that the said resolution 
be amended by adding thereto the following: ‘As 
soon as the treaty shall have been proclaimed by the 
president of the United States as having been duly 
ratified by both parties.” 

On motion of Mr. Barrow, 

Ordered, That the said resolution lie on the table. 

Mr. Benton submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the presidentof the U. States be 
requested to inform the senate whether any confe- 
rence, written or oral, formal or informal, took place 
between the American negotiator and the late spe- 
cial minister from Great Britain to the U. States, in 
relation to the erg assumption, or guaranty of 
the state debts by the United States; and, if so, to 
communicate the same to the senate. 


Tvespay, Aveustr 30. Onmotion by Mr. Benton, 

The senate resumed the consideration of the re- 
solution submitted by him yesterday, together with 
the amendment proposed thereto by Mr. Rives; and 
the amendment was rejected. 

On motion by Mr. Tallmadge, that the resolution 
submitted by Mr. Benton lie on the table, 

It was determined in the negative: yeas 16, nays 19. 

On motion by Mr. dilen, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of 
ihe senators present. Those who voted in the affir- 
mative are— 

Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Berrien, Calhoun, Clayton, 
Evans, Graham, Huntington, Miller, Phelps, Porter, 
Rives, Sevier, Tallmadge, White, Woodbridge. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Allen, Archer, Bagby, Bayard, Benton, 
Buchanan, Crafts, Crittenden, Cuthbert, Fulton, 
Henderson, King, Linn, Mangum, Merrick, Preston, 
Smith, of Indiana, Tappan, Woodbury. 

On motion by Mr. Conrad, 

To amend the resolution submitted by Mr. Benton, 
by striking out all after the word “Resolved,” and 
inserting the following: 

That the injunction of secrecy be removed from the 
proceedings and debates on the treaty with Great Britain 


recently ratified by this bedy, as soon as the ratification 
thereof by the British government shall have been comm 
nicated to the executive.” ; 

On motion by Mr. Tallmadge, 

That the said resolution and proposed amendment 
lie on the table; it was determined in the affirma- 
tive: yeas 17, nays 15. 

On motion by Mr. Benton, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the 
senators present. Those who voted in the affirma- 
tive are— 

Messrs. Bates, Berrien, Calhoun, Clayton, Crafts, 
Cuthbert, Evans, Fulton, Graham, Huntington, Mer- 
rick, Miller, Phelps, Porter, Rives, Tallmadge, 
Woodbridge. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Allen, Bagby, Bayard, Benton, Buchanan, 
Crittenden, Henderson, King, Linn, Mangum, More- 
head, Smith, of Indiana, Tappan, Walker, Wood- 
bury. 

Mr. Buchanan submitted the following resolution, 
which was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed io: 

Resolved, That the injuction of secrecy be remov- 
ed from the British treaty, the correspondence which 
accompanied it, and all the proceedings of the se- 
nate thereon, embracing the speeches and remarks 
of senators, as soon as the ratifications of the said 
treaty, shall have been exchanged, and it shall have 
been proclaimed by the president of the U. States. 

















THE NEW TARIFF. 





The following communication relative to the ta- 
riff, says the National Intelligencer, is from the pen 
of a statesmen than whom no man in the country is 
better acquainted, theoretically and practically, 
with the subject of which he treats. 


From the National Intelligencer. 

What is the proper character of this measure in 
reference to revenue and protection? It was framed 
with a view to raise a suflicient revenue, and at the 
same time to afford incidentally, but intentionally, an 
adequate protection to American industry. It has 
been assailed with a good deal of violence by cer- 
tain partisan presses, and by interested individuals. 
The object of the present communication is an ex- 
amination into the justice of these attacks, and an 
inquiry how far they are well founded. 

It is true the bill passed both houses of congress 
by the smallest possible majorities, and after long 
discussion. But we should search in vain in those 
debates for many objections to its details. It was 
opposed in general terms as highly protective, in- 
stead of being horizontal, in conformity with the 
compromise bill; as giving a bounty to manufactur- 
ers at the expense of other interests; as interfering 
with the distribution of the public lands; and as be- 
ing too high for the purpose of revenue. 

It is true that this bill supercedes the compromise 
act. It re-establishes the principle of incidental 
protection in the mode of levying duties on mer- 
chandise imported. Much discussion has been had 
whether protection should be incidental or intentional; 
but to my apprehension it is merely a dispute about 
words. All the positive protection which the rea- 
sonable advocates of the protective system have 
claimed is, that import duties for the support of the 
government should be laid with discrimination, ina 
manner to favor and protect our own productions. 

This protection is incidental to this system of re- 
venue, at the same time it is positive and intentional. 

The object has been to apply this principle so as 
to protect all the great branches of industry; and the 
question is, whether this bill does not fairly accom- 
plish this object? It may here be observed that this 
is not introduced as a new principle. It is the poli- 
cy which was introduced in 1816, and has been pur- 
sued by all our subsequent legislation. 

The highest duty is upon the article of iron; this 
bears hardest upon the interest of navigation and 
upon manufactures generally; but it has always been 
considered a matter of national interest that we 
should ourselves furnish a supply of this article, so 
essential in war as well as peace, the raw material 
of which exists in so great abundance in almost 
every part of ourcountry. Besides, a great amount 
of capital has been invested in this branch of busi- 
ness, which would be sacrificed by the abandonment 
of the principle of protection. At the same time, 
such improvements are making in the application of 
anthracite coal as make it quite certain that, under 
the inducements to a further application of capital 
and skill, the price will be gradually but greatly re- 
duced undera full domestic competition. After all, 
a great reduction has been made in the duties on 
this article. Rolled bar-iron, which pays the high- 


est duty, having been reduced from $30 in 1816, $37 





in 1824, $30 in 1828 and 1832, to $25 per ton. 


The article next in general importance is woo) "a 
which .a high duty has been laid for many Years, 
with a view to the protection of a great agricultura] 
interest common to nearly all the states. This dut 
has been reduced from 40 per cent. and 4 Cents a 

ound, in 1832, to 30 per cent. and 4 cents a pound 

he protection of this article is interesting to near}, 
all the states, and to few more than to Virginia, who 
by the Jast census, stands fifth in the Wool-growing 
department. 


The duty on salt has been reduced from 20 cent, 
the bushel in 1816 to8 cents in the present bill; ang 
yet, for want of better grounds of objection, this pe. 
duced duty has been the object of particular attacy 
especially by Mr. Woodbury, in the senate, who ay.’ 
gued, with his peculiar logic, that this duty, combjp. 
ed with the existing reduction in price, was peoy. 
liarly and especially oppressive to the great farm, 
interest. Another article on which the rate of dy 
is the highest is coal, but of which domestic compe. 
tition is furnishing us an ample supply at low prices, 

The foregoing enumeration shows how utterly 
groundless is the charge, so easily made, and so fre. 
quently repeated, that this bill has been framed with 
an especial and exclusive regard to the benefit of 
the manufacturing interests—meaning, it is presum. 
ed, those of cotton and wool. The highest of these 
is that on manufactures of wool—40 per cent. in the 
place of 50 per cent. under the actof 1832. The 
high duty on wool makes a high duty on its many. 
factures indispensable; and it is the opinion of prac. 
tical men that under this bill we shall sell more jm. 
portations of manufactured woollens than of the 
raw material. 


We now come to the manufacture of cottons, 
more important by far, in amount of capital invest. 
ed and number of persons employed, than any other 
in the country. The duty on manufactures of cot. 
tonis 30 percent., being the general rate of duty 
fixed by the committee of ways and means on ob. 
jects suited to revenue alone. ‘This is an advance of 
5 per cent. over the rate of duty in 1832. At the 
same time a reduction has been made in the miti- 
mums, from 30 cents the square yard to 20 cents on 
plain cottons, and from 35 to 30 on printed calicoes, 
The success of the cotton manufactures is the tri. 
umph of the protective principle. In all articles in 
common and general use the supply is more than 
sufficient for our own consumption, at prices in 
trinsically the cheapest of those supplied to any na 
tion under the sun. This being notoriously the case, 
the question is asked why fix so high a minimum! 
This is very fully explained in the memorial from 
Boston annexed to the report of the committee on 
manufactures. The object of the minimum isto 
secure a specific dyty on the finer branches of the 
manufacture, especially on the rich printed goods. 
Those are objects of fancy and luxury, and for the 
mere purpose of revenue, the most appropriate and 
well suited to the application of high rates of duty. 
This can only be accomplished by a specific duty in 
the form of amimimum. 


Nothing can be more disingenuous than the pre- 
tence that this duty bears at all on the laboring 
classes, when it is perfectly notorious that in all 
branches of the cotton manufacture used for com- 
mon purposes,we are supplied by our own manu- 
facture better and intrinsically cheaper than we 
could be by any foreign importation; and that the 
domestic competition has reduced the profits of this 
branch of business below the average in other pul- 
suits, in fact, at the present moment, to nothing at 
all. The same object, of guarding the revenue 
against fraudulent invoices, led to a change in the 
form of the duty on silks to a specific duty, by 
weight, of two dollars fifty cents the‘pound, equal on 
the average to a duty of 25 per cent. on the value. 
What speaks most in its favor is the fact that the 
change 1s approved by the American importers, 
whilst the foreign houses are fullof denunciation 
and complaint. 


But the view which seems to be most frequently 
presented and most generally received is, that this 
tariff is too high for revenue by its tendency 
check importation. ‘This idea has been put forward 
with a good deal of assiduity, but is wholly false = 
point of fact,as can easily be shown. The “ 
guide is our own experience, and we can appeal 
that, which is perfectly conclusive. 


1828. It went into operation at the gommencemen 
of a period of extreme depression, which share 4 
ed with the year 1830. The year 1331 1s, ol 
a fair criterion of the operation of the high tar! h 
1828, so far as revenue is concerned—a tariff muc 
higher than the present. cal 
The importations of that year amounted, ace 


‘ é h 
ing to the treasury report, to $103,191,124. aa 





duties which accrued thereon (see Doc. No. 3, 
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2 ——— . ae“ mn. aoe. ee 
a on ooig:) § $36,304,342 gross, or, deducting drawbacks! The Charleston Mercury of the 24th ultimo, con- 
>t, OR snd expenses of collection, to $30,225,295 nett re- tains the following— 
i ye. The import of one hundred and three mil- “Tur A A S a ES 
oh vens was considered a very full one at that time, but Se ae) AND THR RYRACUSE RESOLY 
ut ions btedly much below what may be now be ex-| TIONS.” ‘We take from the Washington Globe of 
nts a nT fate 4 the 2ist ult. the following editorial of the Albany 
und, pec ‘tte ir | 4784s, which will be found, as we intimated on 
BE toons on the spare of 18 sabsoo no | Teena prety fe coat ont ai 
ne, jg was a year of light imports—the lightest of the | Solution of the Syracuse democrats. e Argus has, 
Wing This The average of the next five years is more | W€ believe, been always considered the authorative 
Jast ten. & € 619 inca organ of the state politicians of New York, designat- 
likely 10 exceed than fall short of $126,000,000; the “the Al R 1 nt 
ents hich will exceed 25.000 without | ©4 by their opponents as “the bany Regency.” Le 
ene Mle teat et hope that it here speaks on its own hook, as the 
Hi including tea and coffee, on which a duty will pro- | US Dope that it here speaks on its own hook, as t 
S re. 


: - organ of but few, perhaps none of them, but under 

bly be laid at the next session of congress—a mea- ee ee 
tack, Me witch the actual state of the treasury renders the influence, purely local, of the small politicians in 
0 ar. A" ly expedient. and about Albany—who, taken such a craven posi- 
mbin- highly P } tion, were defeated accordingly and deservedly, and 
pecy. It BY All bb esall aad tr eae yg left in the dastard rear, while the free trade banner 
ear ’ ’ 7 









‘Ming ‘ay they had deserted—borne gallantly in front rank, 
duty dered small by other causes, is in some degree still) was ensuring victory all over the rest of the state. 
Me. further checked by the existing tariff; and that these hah a ‘$0 
rices, checks Will continue to operate during a part of the From the Albany Argus. 
tterly year 1843. But nothing could be more salutary than! 4 rarirr ror REVENUE OR A TARIFF FOR PROTECTION. 
30 fren this check; the country was suffering under a ple- The two political parties are divided upon this 
| with thora of goods of both foreign and domestic produc-| matter, The democracy go for a tariff sufiicient to 
efit of tin. Every article of merchandise, with few if defray the expenses of the national government, eco- 
esum- any exceptions, has been and still is selling at a loss | nomically administered, discriminating in the du- 
these tothe Importer or manufacturer. In this state of | ties, laying mainly on such articles as come in com- 
in the things @ check upon importation is the only remedy, | petition with those produced in this country, thereby 
The tie only road to a state of prosperity and free con- | affording “incidentally” a strong, and by most peo- 
manu- “sumption, the only basis of a prosperous revenue. | nie believed a sufficient protection to American in- 
" prace There aresome who appear to be disappointed that | dustry. 
re im. the revival of trade has not been greater since the | 


f the sage of the tariff. Such complaints are unrea-| Ma oh go for a tariff Sap 3, not stop aoe 
. i , ¥ oe > = Yr je > 
gnable. Little more than two months have passed; | hich peey- i 425 ‘lie ye “ i ats re Orgs ry sims 
tte alarge portion of the country is hardly out of the) Which can be supplied in this Dey aos seen tee 
Ons, hst agony of the wretched stspension system; some | their price still higher for the sake of ‘protection 
hvest- i le oS en: . 


other sates are yet debating whether they will not stil] | Mly, although it should increase the revenue above 
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“The Democracy,” according to this exposition, 
goes for a tariff discriminating in its duties. and lay- 
ing the main weight of its imposition upon artiefes 
coming in competition with those produced in this 
country, thereby affurding a “strong protection to 
American industry.” “The democracy” too, it 
seems ‘both at the north and in the south, with 
few exceptions, are desirous for the sake of protect- 
ing American industry” to “‘pay taxes upon woollens, 
| cottons, worsted stuffs, iron, nails, sali, sugar, glass, 
|and all the articles which can be produced here; 
| and that “tea, coffee, spices, dye-stuffs, and a creat 
| variety of other articles should be relieved from tax, 
i that it may be increased upon articles that can be 
| produced here: and that, too, for the sake of pro- 
| tection;” the only difference between the “Demo- 
cratic” creed as here exhibited and the Clay and ul- 





tra federal creed, being one not of principle but of 
dagree only. “The democracy” disclaim that a sup- 
pits and its distribution is any object of theirs; but 
on the protective and necessarily prohibitory princi- 
ple, they are as strong as any whig of them ajj!— 
There is no difference between them; and, on this 
great test question, they stand side by side, present- 
ing equal claims to the favor and support of the ma- 
nufacturers. 


Surely, we, plain, straightforward, free trade des 
mocrats, of the south, have a right to protest against 
being spoken for afier such a fashion; and may be 
excused if we exhibit distrust as well as surprise, 
when we behold a maneuvre such as this change of 
position, so sudden and soon, after the explicit de- 
claration of the New York members of the late ses- 
sion of congress, that they were opposed to a pro- 
tective tariff in principle, and only voted for the pre- 
sent infamous law, and passed it by their votes 


to 
> F . a ‘ 
get rid of the land distribution act 


- It was but na- 
tural to suppose, too, that those who claimed for 
themselves at the Syracuse convention the merit of 
having aided the whigs to force this tarlil upon us 
against the vote of the whole bedy of the democra- 
tic party, would have refrained at least for a breath- 








ing space, from thus, through. their organ, utterly 





long it by ruinous miscalled relief laws. the wants of the national government, and produce 
f cot. But the end has come. After a long and severe | 2 Surplus, again to be distributed among the states, 
s dity depression, in which confidence abused has been | OF deposited ina national bank, lo be loaned out “to 
~ ra changed to general distrust, and courage has given do business with,” or in other words, “for purposes 
At te ~ to timidity, the reaction 1s cautious and slow, wets -cuceapaoraisth : 
yetiny uit 1s sure. It is ascertain as the laws of nature Protection” means, to raise the price of the arti- 
nts on hat the present check upon the importation of mer- | cle protected. A duty is no protection until it does 
lieoes dhandise and the influx of specie are the immediate | raise the price. f he democracy. both at the north 
he trie urbingers ‘of returning confidence, prosperity, and | and at the south with few exceptions, are willing to i 
sles in inreased consumption. So far, then, from the pre-| be taxed to raise sufficient revenue to support the 
than gut eheck upon importation being unfavorable to | national as well as their state governments; and they | 
Pay the revenue, itis wholly the reverse. Had alarge | are desirous, for the sake of protecting ‘‘American | 


5 hee portation been allowed to come in under the | industry,” to pay that tax upon woollens, cottons, 











» case, temptation of low duties, in the actual state of the | worsted stuffs, | iron, nails, salt, sugar, glass and all | 
‘nun? country, it would have produced a state of things the articles which can be produced here. They are | 
| from which it is frightful to contemplate—a paralysis of | also desirous that those necessaries of life which are | 
as on industry which would still further have checked con-| not the production of this country—such as tea, cof- 
i te sumption for a long period, and fora small present fee, spices, dye woods, and a great variety of others | 
of the modicum of revenue would have sacrified that of | —should be relieved irom tax, that it may be in- | 
cnede liture years to an amount infinitely greater. There | creased upon articles which can be produced here, | 
for the suo greater mistake than that low prices of fo-| and that, too, for the sake of “protection.” | 
te and magn products are in themselves favorable to reve-| ‘To illustrate the doctrines of the two parties—that | 
* duty. we derived from imports. _ Phe only | -gitimate and is, the effect of ‘a tarilf for revenue and a tariff for 
luty id — ga of ay 18 active = -— paid in- | protection.” 
‘ istry, the parent of full consumption. For more | si seithek dies re 
than wentivare years a direction hee been given to| The farmer pays of vax; yw swrenty dollars ee I 
e pre- this industry which has furnished the country with | UP? his clothing, his salt, ate. Pea, his ir and 
boring allthe manufactures for common use in wool. cut-| other articles paying duties; and he is a small farmer | 
in all fon, glass, leather paper, and iron. Our imports | or mechanic, who does not pay that amount under a 
Pons uae we in the finer branches of these manufactures, tariff ranging cha thirty ‘any gt Set This tax 
manus mostly consumed by the rich. he is more willing to pay in this shape than in any 
in we Now nothing can be more evident than thet a other, because it goes to increase the manufacturing 
iat the change in our tariff which should paralyze this in- | Bterests here; and as they are increased, a home 
of this dustry, would soon react upon and reduce a revenue | Market is created for the produce of the farmer.— 
or pure levied ‘upon the general consumption. The truth is, | UP to this poiut of taxation, (for all duties are taxa- 
ring at We shall be sure to import and consume the fulj| 40M), the democracy are willing to go: because the 
or ahount of our surplus products, constituting our ex-| burdens and benefits are pretty equally distributed. 
in Be ports, and these will beara proportion to our indus-| Here they would stop taxation in the shape of du- 
ity, by tty. We shall run into foreign luxuries as far as | 4&* ; 
ual on We have the means, and these are fit and proper sub-| The whigs, with Mr. Clay at their head, insist upon 
value. jects for high duties. I deny altogether that the! going further, and would increase this taxation twen- 
at the Present duties are so high as to check materially | ty-five, fifty, and some of them one hundred per cent. 
orters, this consumption, or to encourage smuggling to any| making the same farmer pay fifteen, eighteen, or| 
riation €xient. ‘There is nothing in our experience to war-| even twenty-four dollars a year, instead of twely e; | 
tant such a conclusion. Neither js there in the ex-; although it is not necessary to defray the expenses | 
uently Perience of other nations. What is there in our ta-| of the national government. They would do it to | 
at this riff whieh bears any proportion to the duties in| ‘“*protect”—this is, increase still higher the price of | 
ney to eel’s bill on tea, coffee, Sugar, wines, spirits, &c.?| the woollens, cottons, iron, &c. which are supplied | 
rward 0 the whole, it is not easy to perceive how a bill| here mainly from the large companies of associated 
Ise in Could have been framed for revenue alone which! wealth. And as an excuse for increasing this tax, | 
e best Would have been more effective for thatobject. At) for the sake of *“‘protection” alone, Mr. Clay and | 
eal tO Hl the same time, it gives security to all the great) his friends insist on distributing the avails of the pub- | 
ranches of industry which have grown up under a} lic lands among the states, thereby creating the ne- | 
riff of Policy which has more than realized all the predic-| cessity of applying the deficiency, being two millions 
ement lions of its founders. No doubt some changes may | a year, by an increased tax on the necessaries of life. 
minat- © required in an act comprising so many details. A} Under these consid rations, the democracy go for | 
refore, Ma Moditied warehousing system made a part of the! a tariff for revenue only, so laying it as to protect in- | 
riff of BM Original bill, and should accompany a system of cash | cidentally all branches of American industry, and 
‘much ues. Any radical change in the character or| not increase the tax on the necessaries of life merely | 
Principle of the bill would be the greatest madness. to enlarge the profits of the cotton, woollen, and | 
ccord- ll thatis wanted is that it should be submitted to! iron companies, and other associations of wealth. | 


The MM the test of 


EXPERIENCE. 
3, 22d Boston, November 184°. 


The democracy thinks this would be taxing the many 
for the benefit of the few, and they opposed it. 


| vote for which the Syracusian democrats elaim c 


' lowing hard and fast upon the 
Go I 


| the Albany Argus; and for any who wil 


| tribution, or upon a tariff of utter | 


| be given to the states, yet, according 


| question of a surplus at al 
| which now grinds us—or 


frittering away and throw ing off the principles of the 
arty. ‘Those who gave utterance to the ieelings of 
the democratic party in general, had clearly intimat- 
ed that the party felt aggrieved aad mortified at the 
re- 

dit; and when friends are injured and mort ified, friends 
should be eager to assuage the hurt and scrupulous 
not to exasperate the wound; put this is insult fol- 
heels of injury, for 
the .drgus assuming to Speak for us, undertakes to 
pledge the democracy, northern and southern, to a 
protective tariff! 
We protest against it in the name of every honest 
democrat in the union. No such democrat wiil be 
content, and when it js presented to him in its proper 
light, no such democrat but will be indignant, at such 
a defining of his position and of that of “the deme 
cracy,”’ as is here profiered to our worst enemies by 
1 persist in 
making such pledges and promises to our foes and un- 
consiitulional oppressors—we cannot conscientiously 
desire the power and Opportunity of fulfilling and 
redeeming them. We should be lending oursei y< 
ihe maintaining of whig doctrines, could we 
consent to their profession in our hame—and these 
doctrines of the 4rgus are exactly and identicaliy 
those of the whig party. . 


3to 
tacitly 


The great body of democrats alwave mean some- 
} ine wha thay 2 ri zoen he o et Ba 2 . a ° , ; 

thing when ney speak; speak it unequivocally; and 
spurn at deception towards friend or foe; and when 
they mark this yielding to the whigs all that the 
whigs have ever claimed—this surrende 
point of difference, that of discrimin 
protection sake and not for reven ! 

perinit the surrender to be masked bv preiended difs 
ferences with the whigs upon a Surplus and 


ring the true 
ating duties for 
ue—they will not 


its dis- 
Wwohibition. No 
such differences as these do in fact exist between the 
irgus and the whigs; for the Whigs have never af 
firmed either that a surplus for distribution was their 
object, or that they desired a tariff Which would pro. 
duce one, or that they aimed at thorough and total 
prohibition by their tariff impositions, ' 
bution policy, though, if they succeeded 
it out, it would have in effect the 
suil as taxing the people direct 


ors <t 


Their distri- 

in Carrying 
same onerous re- 
iy to raise money to 


= to their profes. 
slous, covers only the public 


lands. But w as the 
l involved in the tariff act 
| 10W Was that question ever 
raised in its discussion? The Argus well knows 
that it was not. Every body knows now, 
when it was enacted, that so far from p: 
surplus, this tariff would cut down the 
means of a national currency, other 


and knew 

producing a 
revenue—and 
than cold and 
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not produce a sufficiency for the necessary expendi- have not resources adequate to their own emancipa- 
tures of the government;—so that in voting for it, tion. They, like many individuals, are sorely em- 
the whigs have but affiliated with ‘the democracy” barrassed by the singular posture of monetary con- 
of the rgus—by voting precisely upon its avowed cerns, and by the deplorable want of confidence in 
principles; nor is there any protective tar-:ff, the their faith and stability, and by the depression of pri- 
vilest and most oppressive which imagination can ces, rendering payments for the moment almost im- 
frame, which cannot be rivetted upon the country | possible, yet whose resources are ample to discharge 
and defended upon the principles of the .2rgus, or, na reasonable period every cent they owe. The 
which after these avowals, that paper can, with any, States with few, if any exceptions, will have ulti- 
consistency condemn. ; _ , | mately, and without unreasonable delay, not only 

If the doctrines of the Argus are to prevail in| ample resources to meet their existing obligations, 
their administration of the government, the demo-| but they will have invaluable possessions and im- 
cracy had much better be a minority in perpetual, provements wherewith to relieve their people of con- 
opposition, and with fixed resolve to resist tyranny, Siderable of their state taxes. We have no idea of 
than gain a victory worse than barren;—a victory states or of individuals desponding under temporary 
which will bring them chains instead of deliverance | embarrassments. We have seen a darker day than 
and liberty; chains, too, self-imposed! Better never | this—a day when the general government was over a 
grasp the reins, if this is the fashion in which they | hundred millions in debt,—its credit scarcely ade- 
are to be politely tendered by our charioteers to their | quate to obtain loans at eighty cents in the dollar, 
very disinterested and self-sacrificing good friends— | though offering eight per cent interest for only suffi- 
the manufacturing aristocracy. If we believed that | cient to meet their urgent demands for the payment 
the great victory in New York, had been achieved | of troops wherewith to resist the armies of Welling- 
only through concessions such as these, we could ton, which, triumphing over European enemies, were 
not, as we do give the democracy there our joyous | transferred to our shores, invading us north and south, 
greeting on the occasion; for we could not congratu- | whilst their fleets anchored quietly for months in the 
Jate the party and the country on misfortune and dis-| Chesapeake, and marauders from it were burning 
grace. From a view of the field, now that the smoke | the capitol. Even under these exigencies neither 
of battle has cleared up, we are persuaded that) the American people nor the states of this union 
those who sought strength with the people of New | quailed for one moment—nay, the states, some of 
York by such concessions, mistook their men—and/ them at least, came up generously to the relief of 
would have triumphed as much more signally as more | the general government, and the people, though with- 


} 
1 
i 











honorably, had they. as was done in very many parts | 
of the state, manfully unfurled the free trade flag of | 
the democracy, and honestly sustained it through the 
fight. 

The Argus has wilfully subjected itself to the 
conjecture, whether a press which could tender such 
concessions in the game for a single state, may not be 
tempted to concede again and farther, for the sake | 
of the more glittering prize of party ascendancy in 
the union. | 

The establishment of our principles, and not party | 
ascendancy nor the elevation of any man or men, is 
the aim of the democracy. We can promise the 
manufacturers nothing farther, than that in carrying | 
through our fixed purpose of restoring the principle | 
of free trade and low duties, it shall not be done | 
harshly, but with due consideration of the circum-| 
stances in which bad legislation has involved them;_ 
and we_refuse to recognize as the flag of the genuine | 
democrats of New York and their known leaders, | 
the standard unfurled by the Argus and the Syracuse | 
resolution. For what, to the free trade men of the) 
union, would be a victory over the whigs, if its very 
first fruit is to be worse to us than any result of de-! 
feat in open field against an open foe—if the very | 
first act of the conquerors is to be the fulfilment of a| 
bargain, and the ratification of a treaty of peace | 
and close alliance, the first condition of which shall 
deliver us up bound hand and foot? We have not| 
fought so long only that an empty name of deliver- | 
ance should mock our actual subjection to a settled) 
bondage; and if the fruits of arduous years of toil) 
and struggle and sacrifice are to be bartered before 
our eyes to secure a mere party ascendancy, a fraud | 
to which we will never submit shall not be consum- 
mated in our name: but in behalf of the democracy | 
of the south and of the north and of the whole union, | 
we protest against the forgery of their sanction to| 
the deed. 








The Richmond Enquirer of Tuesday last concludes | 
an article in relation to the probable measures of the | 
ensuing session of congress, by cxclaiming—‘and | 
above all, let us repeal or essentially modify the present | 
abominable tariff. if the whigs will only permit us| 
to carry that measure into immediate operation, we | 
will thank them,and take the responsibility with all | 
the pleasure in the world.” 


‘EXPEDIENTS FOR THE REMEDY OF 
OUR NATIONAL DIFFICULTIES, 





SONS a eee 





Far from subscribing to the project urged by the | 
talented representative of an adjoining congressional 
district, the hon. Wm. Cost Johnson, for permanent |! 
relief of the government, the states and the people, | 
it is, nevertheless, due to that gentleman that his po- 
sition should be fairly understood and his arguments | 
duly weighed by the communities he has labored | 
most zealously to serve. For this reason we insert | 
his address to his constituents. Many facts and con-| 
siderations are adduced by him that deserve reflec- | 
tion. The plausibility of his argument will, no doubt, | 
win advocates for his plan, but we do not apprehend | 
that so great a change will be speedily wrought in| 
congress as to render its adoption probable. We are| 
not amongst the number of those that conceive the! 
states to be in such serious difficulties, but that they 


d 


'to develope their wealth. 


out the assistance of a foreign commerce, a foreign 
market, or foreign capital—all of which we now 


_have—and with a heavy pirecr tax of several mil- 


lions apportioned upon them, hesitated not to povsLe 
THAT TAX as their difficulties increased—and repu- 
diaiion was never once mentioned or thought of. 


We have the same materials now to rely upon— 
and we have a thousand fold the resources the peo- 
ple of that day had torelyupon. The day of greatest 
embarrassment with which the strange process in rela- 
tion to financial affairs is fraught, into which we have 
been precipitated, is, we verily believe, now upon us. 
The day of relief will speedily dawn—not through 
the adoption of any of the many expedients which 
financiers have contrived;—we have little faith in any 
of them, for the occasion; but from the mmherent en- 
ergies that belong to the people, the states, and the 
government—or rather, perhaps, to the country we 
inhabit. Our credit has been depressed so far below 
what it is really entitled to, that it cannot be much 
Jonger retained in that unnatural position. It will 
speedily be ascertained that there is capital in hands, 
that wants and will seek employment—and it will be 
ascertained too, that employing it, hereafter, and not 
hoarding it, will be the only process of making it pro- 
fitable. What changes do we already perceive? For 
many years past, and up to this time last year, there 
was almost a universal cry against the banks of the 
country. They, in many cases, deserved no confi- 
dence. Many have been prostrated that never ought 
to have existed. Some have been unfortunate. The 
eredit of the most solvent of them was shaken to 
their very foundation. They were compelled, in 
nearly all of the states, to attempt to resume and 
continue specie payments, or relinquish their char- 
ters. ‘They did their very best, no doubt. We have 
fewer of them, and what we have, are now generally 
regarded as solvent. Confidence is returning of ne- 
cessity. The fact is that many of them have now 
large amounts of funds which they see no way of 
using profitably. One of the banks in this city, for 
instance, which has in its vaults, as we are creditably 
informed, upwards of five hundred thousand dollars 
in specie, has a circulation of but little over two 
hundred thousand. The influx of specie at this mo- 


'ment rushing into New Orleans, where but a short 


time since the whole of their banks had to suspend, 


,is but proof of the inherent energies of the people of 


this country. 


shall look with amazement at the scene now pre- 


_sented,—the most wonderful, as was observed by the 
late able British negotiator, when in this country, that 


the world had witnessed for many years—a people— 
a whole people, actually sufféring, for no adequate 
cause whatever—having peace, plenty, and health, 
internal resources, foreign trade, and domestic tran- 
quility—and yet ruin stalking through the land;— 
wherefore? 

Conripence had been unnaturally shaken—we 
have not had a sufficient reliance upon what we have, 
and what we can do. But confidence is about to re- 
turn—and we shall be relieved from this unnatural 
position. ‘The whole country, states, individuals, 
and general government collectively, owe much less 
than they owed in 1814. The states owe more than 
then, but they have improvements which are worth 
more than they owe, which they had none of then. 

The war of 1312 added as much to our prior na- 





~~ —— ———=——- 
tional debt, as the whole present indebtedness of the 
states would amount to. That additional debt as 
well as the immense additional taxations to which 
the people subjected themselves during the whole of 
the war, in personal service, as well as in double an 

treble taxes, was freely expended. The indebtednesg 
of the states, on the contrary, would be more a ro- 
priately termed investments than expenditures;—com. 
plete the improvements they were incurred in carry. 
ing on, and profitable returns commence to flow 
from them into the public treasury. Facilities are 
afforded, unknown, unthought of before, and the ya_ 
Jue of every acre of land within the circumference 
of their influence, and of every product therefrom 

is enhanced by those improvements. Divest New 
York this day of her canals—the Pennsylvania eoq) 
regions of their canals and rail roads—the westepy 
states of theirs—and what, in comparison, Would be 
the comparative value of the land in those regions 


That the stability of this returning confidence—{o, 
returning we insist that it already is, and that too, 
without being based upon banks, either national or 
local,—upon fiseal agents,—exchequer, or issue of 
government stocks,—but upon the inherent resources 
of the country—the products of the soil, and the lg. 
bor and ingenuity of our people; yet, that the sta. 
bility of this returning confidence greatly depends 
upon adherence to the provisions ot the American 
tariff, enacted with a view of replacing us upon 
something of an equality with foreigners in respect 
to exports and imports, we readily admit. Beliey. 
ing, as we religiously do, that most of our present 
embarrassments have originated in the excess of for. 
eign articles invited from abroad by our ‘free trade” 
folly—we attribute, of course, the dawning as wellas 
permanence of better times, largely to the whole. 
some change which our tariff was intended to effect 
in this particular, and which it will consummate if 
maintained. That a repeal of the tariff would renew 
apprehensions as to our future capacities for meeting 
the payments which an undue and mevitable influx 
of ‘“‘cheap” foreign articles would require of our 





‘Their very embarrassments contribute | 
A little time hence, we | 


people—and thereby impair the dependence upon 
| which we have a right to rely, by adhering to our 
'true interest, is admitted—mournfully admitted— 
| That cause may postpoue the return of better times, 
|indefinitely. But should that case occur, all the 
expedients for artificial credits will be found totally 
| inadequate to avert the poverty and distress which 
| lies in the path. If we do not support our own ope- 
'ratives, we inevitably abandon our laborers to the 

poverty and distress experienced by the operatives of 
_ Europe, and of course impair the means of the whole 
‘community to meet exactions of any kind, for weal 
know that at last the great staple of wealth, or mean, 
in any country, is labor. 


“If your light becomes darkness, how great is that 
| darkness?” 

Without room or time to enlarge, we drop our pen. 
|The theme is of instant and immediate importance. 
| The views of the executive of the union upon it, will 
|no doubt be communicated to congress in a day of 
| two, and that body will be occupied with its consider- 
| ation;—meantime, we have snatched a brief space for 
ourown crude notions, in anticipation, and now giveas 
| an appropriate accompaniment of Mr. Johnson’s pro- 
| ject, several articles from public journals in relation 
to the fiscal projects before the country. Our pul 
pose is to exhibit all parties impartially. 


THE NEW FASHIONED U. STATES BANK. 
From the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

It is generally conceded that Webster was not far 
from the truth when he pronounced a national bank 
of the old-fashioned sort ‘‘obsolete.””> That descrip- 
tion of banking has lost its character both for 1 
‘tegrity and capacity. No public man’ is so fool- 
hardy as to stand up in its defence, but in advocating 
a similar institution, refurm is proposed, ‘restric 
tions,” guards, and checks, &e. At the same time, 
we are told that this can never bea prosperous coun: 
try without the aid of such an institution, to regulate 
or manufacture exchanges, and to print a circulating 
medium. Seizing upon this absurd and obsolete 
fallacy of the fund mongers, and prowling stockjob- 
bers, at an opportune moment, too, the adminisir 
tion steps forward with a scheme of its own, a Wé 
dressed ghost of the old humbug, speaking the same 
language, making the identical promises of an abun- 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


of this system have never yet shown that wealth ow 
be created by legislation; for, in coining money by me 
government, not one cent is added to the wealth = 
the country; nor can one cent be added by any yee 
of the legislature to impose taxes and issue devls- 
By such a process wealth may be transferred ot 
accumulated in the possession of a few, but not Wl a 
out doing injustice and injury to the many. | All a 

tended attempts of government to aid its citizens y 
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dant currency and cheap exchanges. The advocates 5 
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—— 
r, have, in every country where the experiment 

s been tried, invariably resulted in fraud, oppres- 
sion and bankruptcy. Yet, notwithstanding the total 
failure of every attempt to make gold and silver out 
of beautifully painted soap bubbles, though seconded 
by the resources of the most powerful governments 
no earth, “that same old coon” is thrust at us again, 
ynder the ostentatious title of “The Exchequer,” 
and all the nauseating no party cant of the puritan 
federalists, is hashed up again, to give the scheme 
the appearance of marvellous disinterestedness. 

This project, like the old plan, recognizes the doc- 
trine that it is the power and duty of government to 
create money whenever requested by the people, and 
giso to do the business of a common carrier on better 
terms than individuals could afford; and thus, by con- 
yerting the government into an immense broker shop, 
prosperity is to be restored, industry stimulated, and 
every thing in the country “regulated,” on the new, 
high-pressure, exchequer system! 

This new-fashioned United States bank is to be 
clothed ‘with authority to establish agencies, or em- 
ploy state banks in its transactions. To these was 
added the power of issuing treasury notes to the 
amount of fifteen millions, selling drafts, receiving 
deposits, and purchasing bills of a certain descrip- 
tion.” We are not astonished that the friends of the 
jd bank begin to evince so much affection for this. 
There is a bait thrown out to the state banks also. 
The currency is to be increased by a large issue of 
government notes of as small a denomination as $5 
—drafts, &c., to be bought and sold—which will 
make a splendid brokerage business, and open up a 
magnificent prospect for those who will become “the 
lords of the exchequer.” 


The system of a national bank, based on the cre- 
dit of individuals, in their corporate capacity, hav- 
ing lost all credit, and become an obsolete idea, the 
advocates of this scheme propose that the govern- 
ment shall revive the continental system of the re- 
volution, and cause its credit to pass as money, like 
the government paper at that time, or the assignats 
of France. Is it not too late in the day to advocate 
such an exploded absurdity? The exchequer of the 
revolution issued paper, which depreciated at the 
rate stated in the following extract: 

“The first emission of the old continental paper 
currency was made May 10th, 1775. And, accord- 
ing to an estimate of the treasury department, in 
1790, the issues of the principal amount of this cur- 
rency were made as follows: 

Old emission. 


New emission. 








In 1776, $20,064,464 

1777, 56,426,333 

1778, 66,956,209 

1779, 149,603,856 
1780, 82,908,320 $291,336 
1781, 11,408,085 1,777,249 
4387,476,337 $2,071,085 





The issue of this currency was, in effect, a forced | 


loan. The colonial congress issued it for the pur- | 
pose of enabling the colonies to carry on the revolu-| 
| 


tionary war. ‘Till the issues of these bills exceeded 
nine millions, says Mr. Jefferson, they passed at their | 


nominal value—but the depreciation after that was | 


very great. | 


The progress of depreciation may be seen by the | 
following table: 


January, 1781, 100, 120 6 
May, -, 200, 500, e 
After May, 1781, the continental bills ceased pret-| 
ty much to circulate as money, but were bought af- | 
terwards on speculation, at various prices—from 1 
up to 1,000 for 1.” 

Is the delucion so fondly nursed by many of those’ 
depending upon the government for an increase of: 
commercial profit, and for stimulus to business en- 
terprise, to be longer encouraged and dallied with 
by dressing up the old humbug in a new suit of gew- 
gaws’ Acknowledge the principle—than which no | 
fallacy is more palpable—that it is in the power of 
government to engage in the private transactions of 
commerce and trade; to create a circulating medium, 
and to “regulate exchanges,” (both of which are! 
controlled by laws, beyond the influence of govern- 
ment, unless to derange and destroy), and it is con- | 
verted into an enormous broker shop, under the con- | 
trol of credit and stock-hucksters, whose power will 
soon be paramount to all opposition, and who will 
not fail to use the government to enrich themselves 
by saddling debts and oppressive burdens upon the | 
community. If the people cannot be cheated into | 
submission, they will be bribed to impose grievous | 
burdens upon future generations for the profit of the | 
present. ‘Their taxes will be increased to fill the’ 


January, 1777, 1} discount. 
January, 1778, ] aa | 
January, 1779, A, ee 
January, 1780, 40, 45 ‘6 


“exchequer;” their avarice stimulated, and their 
morals undermined. The credit of the government 
will be employed to incarnate and revive a system 
so false and impracticable, that it could not be sus- 
tained by individual or corporate sagacity and enter- 
prise. We are in favor of no such system, believ- 
ing it to be delusive and dangerous in its tendencies. 





The following in relation to the expediénts pro- 
posed for general relief, we extract from the items 
on the money market in the New York Herald. 


MONEY MARKET. 


The question of adopting some scheme of finance 
for the federal government, has been for years be- 
fore the public mind; and after having at one time 


been settled by the adoption of the sub-treasury | woxt all the offices being organized. 


chievous discussion, on the repeal of that law, before | WOuld commence in New York by receiving, during 

s ’ 1e repeal of that law, betore | the first month, from the public dues, say §1.000,000 
|of specie, and in other offices $500,009, making $1,- 
500,000. 
|New York and the seaports all over the interior, at 
| an expense of say three per cent, probably $5,000,000 


. ‘ ; | would find the government vaults, and certificates 
are some few business men, who honestly imagine a | 


scheme, again became the subject of anxiety and mis- 


any new system had been provided. There is in the 
community a class of politicians who carry in their 
train all that host of speculators and desperate men, 
who gtew up with the paper bubbles of late years, 
and perished in their explosion. Added to these, 


national bank to be necessary to the transaction of 
business. The party thus formed, have been eager 
for the establishment of some institution, no matter 
hy what it is called, capable of emitting large 
amounts of paper money, based on credit, by which 
the currency and prices may be susceptible of great 
inflation. 
riding into power, during the excitement which its 
stimulating power would undoubtedly produce.— 
Trusting to fortune, after having arrived at power, 


to weather the storm which will inevitably overtake | 


it, sooner or later, according to the breadth of its 
foundation. Based on the credit of the federal go- 
vernment, with its resources pledged for the issue, a 
bubble could be raised, which would last eight to 
ten years, or through two or three presidential 
terms. But the more deep rooted and wide spread 
the fabric is, the more fatal to the country would be 
its overthrow. It would serve the ends of the po- 
liticians, however, and their ambition would mee 
its reward. 

The speculators have been taught, from the expe- 
rience of the past few years, and, being fully inoc- 
culated with the gambling fever, inherent in the 
bank paper system, hope to retrieve their broken for- 
tunes at the expense of the industrious, during the 
inflation,. promising themselves, with the gambler’s 
infatuation, that they will realize and retire with 
what they can get, before the storm overtakes the 
country. Here is a community of interests that 
strive actively to perfect the plan, which is to be the 
instrument of their aggrandizement. From these 
emanate the thousand and one schemes and different 
modes by which paper is to be put afloat, and palm- 
ed upon the people for the proceeds of their toil.— 
The large majority of the merchants and the indus- 
trious classes, depend for the reward of their skill 
and labor, upon the steadiness of the currency. As 
long as that obeys the laws of trade, the calculations 
of the farmer and the enterprises of the merchant 
are formed upon a sure basis, and seldom fail of sue- 
cess. When, however, the currency obeys not the 


law of trade, but only the whims and caprices of 


certain men, who, with a few sweeps of a pen can 
multiply or diminish the volume of the currency, the 
rates of exchange and the prices of goods, at plea- 
sure—al] prudence, all skill, and all the calculations 
of industry are bafilea, and the wisest and most pru- 


| dent are thrown entirely into the power of grasping | 


speculators, who, watching the juggling tricks of the 


paper machine, and by its means, have the welfare of 
the country at their disposal. 


All the plans of finance presented to congress last | 


session, contained the features here marked out, in a 
greater or less degree—that of the secretary of the 
treasury, by far to the greatest extent. As that bill 


is again to be discussed, with, however, but very little | 
hope of its adoption, we may take a brief review of | 


it. Its general features were a principal board at 
Washington, with branches in all the states that 
would allow it, and with authority to employ a bank 
as an agent wherever deemed expedient, as, for in- 
stance, the bank of Commerce in New York. This 
board and branches to receive and pay out the public 
monies, receive individual deposites, draw, purchase, 
and accept bills of exchange at two per cent, and to 


issue, to government creditors, paper money, based | 


on the credit of the government, limited only that it 
shall not exceed three times the specie on hand; and, 
in addition, to issue certificates of deposite for all 
specie deposited, at a charge of one-half per cent. 
No distinction is made between the specie constitut- 
ing the basis of the paper money and that for which 
certificates are issued. These certificates would cir- 





culate as money for exchange purposes, and for every 
$10,000,000 so deposited, $30,000,000 of paper mo- 
ney, and $10,000,000 of certificates, making $40,000,- 
000 of money would be thrown upon the market. 
The government paper to be issued in payment of its 
debts, and the discount of bills of exchange, to be 
drawn on another state at a place five hundred miles 
from the place of purchase. That is to say, if an 
individual at Washington wanted an accommodation 
note discounted, he is to draw it in the form of a bill 
on his correspondent in New York. This he will 
get discounted, and receive government paper there- 
for. When the bill falls due in New York, his cor- 
respondent draws another on him, which is discount- 
ed at the New York office. 


Let us suppose that this plan should go into opera- 





The politicians see in this the means of | 


tion, with public confidence in it, on the Ist January 
Its business 


At the same time, as specie is moving from 


would issue at two percent. At the close of the 
first month, then, there would be on hand say $6,500,- 
|000 specie, for which there are outstanding §5,600,- 


|000 certificates. In .addition, the government has a 


| right to issue $19,500,000 of paper money. By that 
| time the government will owe $40,000,000. It now 


| owes $35,000,000, and of course the paper will im- 
'mediately issue. 


In thirty days, therefore, there 

‘would be $24,500,000 of paper money thrown upon 
ithe market. It would intercept the specie now find- 
_ing its way into the channels of circulation, and fill 
i} the currents of trade with this paper, driving back 
| the specie to the Atlantic border and accelerating its 
' flow into the exchequer, whence its amount would 
‘issue quadrupled in the form of paper money. As 
/soon as the government debt shall have assumed this 
new form, for not a dollar of the actual indebtedness 
‘of the government would be diminished by the opera- 
| tion, would commence the exchange of government 
credits for those of individuals, to keep the channel 
| by which the paper money is to be thrown into circu- 
‘lation. The amount outstanding, by these means, 
‘would, in a very short time, reach $100,000,000. 
Who is there, at all acquainted with the operations 

of paper money, that would not contemplate with 

'fear the results of such an addition, so based, to the 
currency of the country? Speculation would start, 

prices rise, and the glutted markets of Europe, now 

bound fast by our steady currency, would burst upon 

us in an avalanche—their enormous stocks of goods, 

that, like the swelling tide of the ocean, would roll 

‘over the continent from one end to the other, and, 
‘receding, carry in its fatal folds, not only the specie 
| but the honor, national faith, peace, and perhaps the 
| liberties of the country. , 


} 





The following remarks upon Mr. Jolinson’s pre- 
ject we extract from the Pennsylvanian. 
| Assumprion or state pests. We remarked yes- 
| terday, in reply to the Inquirer in general terms upon 
| the projet of Mr. Cost Johnson for the assumption ol 
state debts; but the importance of the subject will per- 
|haps warrant a few words in regard to it. Our co- 
| temporary appears to adopt the “costly” ideas of the 

gentleman referred to, that the best way for the go- 

'vernment of the U. 8 to obtain a loan of the few mil- 
‘hons which the retrenchment party require to keep the 
‘wheels of government going, is to contract a debt of 
some two hundred millions more by assuming the 
‘debts of the several states. If this panacea should 
' work well for nations, itis different from the case 
'with individuals. Whoever heard of a merchant 
| who had not credit to borrow money or buy goods, 
recovering his standing by endorsing for persons 
whose credit was already ruined to ten times the 
amount which he wished to borrow or buy? 

The Inquirer asks what course in our opinion 
“should ve pursued under existing circumstances:” 
'“*Would our cotemporary have us say at once in the 

face of the world that the money borrowed (ody the 
states) cannot and will not be paid? Would he have 
‘the states taxed further in an effort to pay off their ob- 
‘ligations? Or would he abandon all attempts upon 

he subject, and suffer the American character to con- 
tinue darkened by the foul Stain which attaches there- 
to.” 

We answer, the course to be pursued hy every state 
| which can pay its honest debts, is to set at once about 
| the work, paying the interest and something towards 
| the principalevery year. Ifany state Is unable to pay 
| which we do not believe, then let it compound with 
‘its creditors as well as it can. It would he highly 

unjust to force the people of other states who neither 
contracted the debt nor got the benefit of it, to pay 
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instead of the real debtor. Ifany state cannot meet 
its obligations, it would not become the more able to 
pay the national government, if that should take the 
place of the present creditors. If any state connot 
pay now but will be able todo sosome future day, 
then let those who have trusted it wait till the time 





arrives. Jt would be highly unjust to oblige other | 


states which have debts of their own to settle, also 
to discharge in advance of those of the states in ques- 
tion, and wait till a future day for the return of the 
money. 

As to taxing the states further to pay their obliga- 
tions, we think that Pennsylvania should raise enough 
by taxes and tolls every year, to pay, at least, the 
interest, if nota portion of the principal of our debt. 
We would not dictate to the other states; but, if they 
asked our opinion, we should certaily advise them to 
do the same thing; and, if they asserted their absolute 
inability, then, we would say, doas much as possible. 
If they cannot bear taxes to pay what they owe, or 
its interest, when laid by their own governments, 
then, it is very clear, that they could not bear them 
if laid for the same purpose by the national govern- 
ment. Of course, ifthe national government assum- 
ed the debt, it must still stand unpaid, or must be un- 
justly wrung from those who do not owe it. 

As to taking charge of the American character, by 
paying the debts of every American spendthrift we 
think that would be carrying the joke rather too far, 
and would, however, make the American character 
worse than before; for such debts would increase so 
fast, that a stop to their payment must come at last, 
with an increase of their amount. 

We would have Pennsylvania take care of her own 
credit and honor; provide for the payment of her own 
debt, and then, if there should be some state on the 
American continent that would not nor could not pay, 
and foreigners should generally impute that fact as a 
reproach to Pennsylvania, why we would let our cha- 
racter suffer with such foreigners, while we reflected 
that Providence had suffered a large quantity of weak 
minds to exist in the old world. 

We donot think, however, that our character would 
suffer long for the misdeeds of others. We believe 
there are some American stocks that now sell at fair 
rates in Europe. There are American merchants in 
goed credit in Europe, notwithstanding that other 
American merchants cannot or will not pay what 
they owe. 

An American merchant who should undertake to 
liquidate the Evropen debts of all bankrupt American 


merchants in order to preserve his own reputation, | 


would be accounted insane, but his act would not be 
more irrational than it would be for Pennsylvania to 
discharge the debts of other states, which cannot or 
will not pay themselves, and this merely with a view 
to preserve her own good name abroad. 
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Having been long favored with your friendship and | 


your confidence, I deem it alike due to you and to 
myself that I should address this paper to you upon 
some of the leading questions which have agitated 
congress, and which are destined still to attract the 
public attention. The part which I have taken, and 
the reasons which controlled me, I had intended to 
explain to you in person; but the state of my health 


deprived me of the pleasure of interchanging opin- | operation the government should be embarrassed in 


jons with you, and required that | should visit the 
springs in the mountains of Virginia. I find this 
course the more necessary, because the doctrines 
which ! maintain and the opinions which I have ex- 
pressed have been misunderstood by many of the 
public journals of the country. ‘The abiding grati- 
tude which | feel for your forbearance and your | 
kindness, and the profound interest which | enter- 
tain for your welfare and your prosperity, makes it | 
a sentiment and a duty on my part to Jay before you | 
candidly my opinions, that you can calmly judge | 
how far | merit the former, or may be able to ad- 
vance the latter. 
only accidentally with me will not allow me to take 
that general and enlarged survey of the subject-| 
matters of this address whieh additional facilities 
would furnish and the magnitude of the subjects 
would require to do them and myself justice: But 
still 1 trust, at this interesting epoch of our naticna! 
afiairs, every view which can be submitted will, to) 
inquiring and reflective minds like yours, receive | 
just and liberal consideration. The inquiry has 
sprung up spontaneously from the necessitics of all 
classes and all conditions of the people, whet remedy 
is there fur the oppressive evils which ail endure? It is | 
an inquiry that they have been forced to address to 
their lecisiators, both state and national. Should 
those who are entrusted with the means and with the 
power fail to point ont and adopt adequate measures 
of relief, the people themselves will be forced either 


| ton decreased, and when the tariff was lowest the 


quires a liberal tariff as much as the north; because 


_In revenue and in commerce; and stability in de- 
_mand and supply is more important to the prosperity 


The memorandum which I have /s 
,and demand will best promote the interest of the 


declension of the scale of tariff duties has the pros- 


‘such as has been recently passed, will of itself cure 
the evils under which the nation suffers. 


the house, but voted against it upon its second for 


bill is one which will give abundant protection, al- 








{to endure the embarrassments which. now depress 
their business, or they themselves designate the re- 
medy and instruct their agents upon its adoption. 
| The nation is involved in embarrassments, and 
‘many of the states are in a tenfold worse condition. 
The people everywhere are suffering from depres- 
sion in business, derangement in currency, a want of 
confidence in the usual interchanges of business; the 
mechanig from a want of sufficient demand for the 
productions of the work-shop, and the farmer for a 
| want of good prices for the products of his crops, 
which are unusually abundant. Why is this the case? 
is the rational inquiry of the eager and suffering mil- 
lions of this immense nation. Is it that, whilst hea- 
ven smiles upon the land, the government frowns 
upon the people? Is it, they ask, because we have 
entrusted our destinies into hands of functionaries 
and law-makers who have not the wisdom, the forti- 
tude, or the ability to extricate us from our difficul- 
ties, orto greatly palliate, if they cannot wholly re- 
medy, the afilictions which we endure? or are we 
without remedy, and must we exist without hope? 
The remedy is to be found in a great degree in 
wide, practical, and stable legislation. Had our le- 
gislators, for the last ten years, possessed as much 
wisdom as they possessed knowledge, the nation and 
the states would not now suffer as they do. But what 
Specific remedy can legislation adopt? is a question 
which requires a more careful and considerate an- 
swer. 
When the government, the states, and the people 
are all involved in one common distress, I believe 
that no remedy will be availing that is not co-extensive 








of the nation can never be restored without the res- 
| toration of the credit and prosperity of the states. 
The embarrassments of the states act us a mortgage 
upon the property of the people, and direct taxation 
in perpetuity will paralyze the enterprise and pros- 
|perity of the people, as an incubus would enervate 
itheir physical energies; and so interwoven is the 
genius of our complex forms of government, and so 





nl 
part of a system of measures necessary to benefit 
the farmer, who is the principal consumer. The 
manufacturer only prospers when he has ready de. 
mand and sale for the productions of his workshop. 
and he, above all men, is most interested in having 
a good currency and in seeing the farming: interest 
in a prosperous condition. Thus, as a basis to the 
whole system of national prosperity in all its. d 
ments, it is important that the farming, the consym. 
ing, the tax-paying interest should be relieved from 
their difficulties; then will they be able to buy fo. 
reign productions that will give national revenye, 
and domestic that will give prosperity to the mecha. 
nical pursuits of our own country, And whatever 
will effect this end, and nothing short of it, will re. 
lieve at once the nation, the states, and the people, 
Is the attainment of this desirable end beyend the 
reach of human wisdom and beyond the power of 
sound legislation? ‘To conclude that it is, is at once 
a reflection upon the efficacy of our institutions and 
the sagacity of those who aspire to be American 
statesmen. 

I have been charged by many with temerity and 
rashness in venturing to propose a plan and system 
of measures which, in my humble judgment, will 
effect in its consequence this desideratum. The 
minds of many honest and patriotic people, who are 
unused to self-reliance and unpractised in contem- 
plating the operation of cause and effect, and of giv. 
ing, by the force of proper meditation, solutions to 
propositions made easy and simple by calm examina- 


jon, become quickly startled and alarmed at any 
| with the distress; and that the credit and prosperity | 


measure that is new, however useful it may be. And 
others, more selfish, will allow no innovation on fix- 
ed and hackneyed questions of the day, which have 
served as hobbies upon which they can ride intouse- 
less consequence, or which act as cement and talis- 
manic charms to band together the political arrays 
of the day. 

With a full knowledge of all the difficulties and 
prejudices which will be arrayed against the propo- 


blended is the business and pursuits of the peopleof) sition which I have formally made in congress, and 


one state with those of another, that pressures upon 


which have been recorded upon the journal and 





the people of one state act injuriously upon the en- 
ergies of another—that to restore prosperity to one, | 
relief must be extended toall. Look, for example, | 
at Connecticut, in the heart of the tariff interest, and 
at Georgia, at the extreme of the anti-tariff inte-| 
rest—both free from debt. Yet business has lan- | 
guished as much in Connecticut as in Pennsylvania, 
which has a debt of forty millions; and the prices | 
of labor and production are as much depressed in| 
Georgia as in the neighboring state of Alabama, | 
which has a large publie debt. | 

Many of the cotton planters will state that relief | 
is to be found in a low tariff; and yet for years past. 
the tariff has been lower than it has been since the | 
formation of the general government; and within 
the Jast six months, when the tariff has been at the 
lowest point, cotton has sold for less than it has sold | 
for the last thirty years. This historical fact over- | 
‘throws the specious theory and demonstrates two 
| positions: first, that a low tariff is not a remedy for 
the evils; for as the tariff decreased the price of cot- 





‘price of cotton was lowest; and, secondly, that if 
even a moderate tariff is preferable in theory for 
the cotton interest of the south, if by its practical 


its revenues, and the northern, middle and western 
states in their pursuits of business, the south cannot 
escape from the consequences which afflict and op- 
press other regions of the Union. And, asa conelu- 
sion from the foregoing, I deduce that the south re- 


without an adequate tariff there cannot be stability 


of the south than it is to the north, because the north 
possesses a less expensive capital and one more easi- 
iy diverted from one pursuit to another than the 
outh. Whatever produces steadfastness in supply 


south; and a well regulated tariff which will furnish 
abundant revenue, with liberal discrimination, is best 
calculated to effect this result. And it is a fact, at 
once curious and instructive, that in the ratio of the 


perity of the south declined, and at this moment is 
suffering greater embarrassments than any other por- 
tion of the Union. NordoJ] believe that a tariff, 


I voted for 
the tariff bill upon its first and third passage through 
reasons which | gave at the time. The recent tariff 


though itis not the best bill that could have been 





devised for revenue and protection. But, whilst it} 


published to the nation, I felt it to be my duty to 
propose, as the only plan of ful) and complete relief 
to the great agricultural interest and all others, that 
the government should issue two hundred mil}ions of 
stock, to be divided among all the states in propor- 
tion to their representation in congress, and that he 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands go into the 
national treasury until the redemption of the stock 
by the government. 

It is the reasons and grounds upon which this pro- 
position has been made which you may wish me to 
assign more in detail. Jn considering the proposi- 
tion to issue government stock in connection with the 
question of the public lands, 1 am forced, for two 
reasons, to allude with some particularity to my past 
course. First, because | have taken somewhat of 
anactive part in favor of annual distribution of the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands; and, se- 
condly, the proposition which | now make, and mean 
to continue to advocate, is one on which some who 
have heretofore acted in harmony with myself may 
now, for reasons cogent to themselves, differ in 
opinion. 

In the session of 1837-8, Mr. Lawler, of Alabama, 
offered a resolution proposing to reduce the price of 
the public lands, and to surrender large portions of 
them to the states in which they are situated. I of- 
fered counter resolutions proposing to grant to the 
old states an equal number of acres that the new 
states had received for the purpose of education. 
In the fifty-eighth page of the pamphlet speech 
which I made on the occasion, I used the following 


language: 
“If the members of this house should refuse to 
support a measure calculated to give their states a 


distributive proportion of the public lands for the 
promotion of education, | will renew the proposi- 
tion, as long as I may be allowed a seat in congress, 
in another form. 1 will insist upon the right of my 
own state to ber just proportion, and will never tire 
in urging it until its final success. If justice should 
sometimes be slow, it is gencrally triumphant in the 
end.” 

At the next session I moved a select committee of 
one from each state, to devise some uniform system 
of disposing of the public domain for the benefit of 
the states. The speaker appointed a committee ad- 
verse to the proposiiion, and I could affect nothing 
with it but to report its journal of proceedings with 
the various propositions which were made by the se- 
veral mernabers. 

At the last extra session I was placed at the head 
of the committee on public lands. arly in that ses- 
sion Mr. Clay reported a bill in the senate to divide 
the proceeds of tho sales of the public lands for six 
years among the states, unless war should intervene, 


will. do much to benefit the manufacturer, it is byt | 
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to be applied for any of the purposes specified in the 
sill. hen that part of the president’s message in 
relation to the public lands was referred to the com- 
‘mittee, the whole subject was before it. The bill of 
Mr. Clay was taken up by the house committee for 
consideration. I warmly advocated, as did other 
members, sundry salutary amendments, many of 
which were adopted; the prominent of which were, 
frst, to strike out the limitation of distribution for 
six years, So as to make the law perpetual except in 
time of war, or unless repealed by law; and next, 
the limitation as to the object to which the states 
should apply the fund, and to engraft on the bill a 
well-reguiated system of pre-emption. In this form 
[reported the bill. At that,session I spoke to many 
members in relation to a plan of assuming the state 
debis, or classes of their debts, and to pledge the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands for the pay- 
ment of the interest or the principal. But it met 
with disfavor, as tie public mind had been directed 
to distribution, and it was then thought sufficient to 
enable the states to meet their liabilities. The pres- 
sure of the times was then not felt as now, and I 
jielded to the circumstances around me, and was 
willing to waive the question of assumption for the 
then present. 

In the first opening speech which I made on the 
bill which I reported, I discussed and quoted largely 
from the law of 1790 which assumed the state debts; 
and looking forward to the possibility of a defeat of 
that bill, and the growing emergency of the states to 
meet their liabilities, I then used the following lan- 
guage, as published in the Intelligencer at that time: 

“It might become a matter of inquiry whether 
there was not a power in the states that might appear 
here and speak in a voice more potential than any 
that may now be heard in this hal]; that might require 
of them, whilst they fail to exercise the powers they 
have, to exercise them in a higher degree than by 
the bill that is now before you. He said this for the 
purpose of warning his friends every where who were 
opposed, as at this moment he himself was, to the 
assumption of state debts, whether they had not bet- 
ter place the states in their true position, and the 
general government in its true constitutional posi- 
lion; thus benefiting both the general government 
and the states, and keeping off the other question 
that lay behind. That washis ground. He went for 
a distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the pub- 
lic lands’ Reject that measure, and he, for one, 
should examine and reflect upon the genius of the 
government and the power of the states, and on their 
rights, before he took a step as to the future. He 
would never be found in favor of exercising the pow- 
ers of the constitution for purposes of neglect or op- 
pression, or in disregard of the interests, the senti- 
ments, and the feelings of the people of the states of 
this confederacy.” 

The bill passed the house as I reported it Jast from 
the committee on the public lands, with some few 
immaterial amendments offered by myself in com- 
mittee of the whole. 

The house bili was then taken up in the senate, 
and there passed, after inserting an amendment mak- 
ing distribution inoperative if, at any time, congress 
should levy duties above 20 per cent. The following 
is the amendment and the vote upon it—( August 23, 
1842, page 207, senate journal:) 

“The amendment proposed by Mr. Berrien the 21st 
inst. having been modified by Mr. Berrien, by unani- 
mous consent, as follows: At the end of the sixth sec- 
tion insert: ‘Provided, That if at any time during the 
existence of this act there shall be an imposition of 
duties on imports inconsistent with the provisions of 
the act of March 2, 1833, entitled ‘An act to modify 
the act of the 14th of July, 1832, and all the acts im- 
posing duties on impofts,’ and beyond the rate of duty 

fixed by that act, to wit, twenty per centum on the 
value of such imports, or any of them, then the dis- 
tribution provided in this act shall be suspended, 
and shall so continue until this cause of its suspen- 
sion shal] be removed, and when removed, if not 
prevented by other provisions of this act, such distri- 
bution shall be resumed.” 

On the question to agree thereto— 

On motion of Mr. Bates, the yeas and nays being 
desired by one-fifih of the senators present, 

Those who voted in the aflirmative are— 

Messrs, Allen, Archer, Barrow, Bayard, Berrien, 
Calhoun, Clay, of Alabama, Clay, of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Fulton, Graham, Henderson, Kerr, King, 
Mangum, Merrick, Morehead, Porter, Preston, Se- 
vier, Simmons, Smith, of Indiana, Tallmadge, Wal- 

er. 

. Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Bates, Benton, Buchanan, Choate, Dixon, 
Evans, Huntington, Linn, Miller, Prentiss, Southard, 
Sturgeon, Tappan, White, Williams, Woodbridge, 
Wright, Young. 


This amendment was offered and sustained by a \ belong to the United States, shall be, and are hereby, 
portion of the senators who were for preserving the appropriated towards sinking or discharging the 
consistency and harmony of the compromise act. | debts for the payment whereof the United States now 
No one opposed more earnestly than myself the in-| are, or by virtue of this act may be. holden, and shall 
troduction of such a principle, regarding distribution | be upplied solely to that use until the said debts shall 
to be the right of the states by the acts of cession, | be fully satisfied.” 
without regard to the rate of duties or the condition; Had | proposed a measure for the assumption of 
of the national revenues. It was but producing a/ the states’ debts, | would have rested upon the high 
future difficulty to escape a present embarrassment, | authority of this law for a precedent and authority; 
and much better would it have been for the states|and had not this precedent existed, | would have 
and for the final triumph of distribution, if the bill; rested upon the higher authority of the public neces- 
had failed in the senate, rather than be clogged with | sity and the public interest to have made a precedent. 
such a condition and by sucha vote. I thought so| The able statesmen of Sonth Carolina were in the 
then, because I knew the readiness of prominent| advance in urging the assumption of state debts in 
men to disagree-on prominent questions. ‘To remove | 1790, and threatened dissolution of the union if con- 
this condition of the distribution law, became the | gress failed to assume her debt of $4,000,000. And 
object of the last congress, and the president by the | Virginia then, like Georgia since, after using a little 
power of his veto refused his assent to the passage | prudery, was the first to have her certificates and 
of any law which went to repeal this clause. _accounts ready that the government should assume 
Apprehending in the conflict of contending inter-| her debt of $3,000,000. Some persons urge that it 
ests, to say nothing of rival ambition, that the states| was right to assume state debts in 1790 but wrong 
would lose the benefit of distribution, ] gave notice | now. The question of constitutional power is the 
at an early period of the last session that at the |same now as it was then. If it had the power then 
earliest moment after the defeat of distribution I} it has it now, for the constitution is the same. If 
would introduce a bill upon the principle and basis of | congress could assume one class of state debts then, 
the law of 1790, for the assumption of the debts of | it can assume another class now. It was a question 
the states by the general government. of discretion with congress then, as it is now. The 
Two vetoes during the last session clearly proved | discretionary power is the same now as it was then, 
that the present executive would sign no bill contain- | for congress is also the same, though its number and 
ing a clause guarantying annual distribution of the | its members have changed. And I might say, with- 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands. Under ajl | out offending the statesmen of the present day, that 
the circumstances I felt it to be my duty to offer such | the members of the congress of 1790, and general 
a proposition as would meet the exigencies of the | Washington, who signed the bill, understood the con- 
country. It is true I did not introduce a proposition | stitution and the powers of congress quite as well as 
to assume the state debts, as I had at first mtended. | the disinterested patriots of the present time. 
It was not because I doubted the power of congress,| But those persons who can draw a distinction in 
that I introduced a different proposition, but because | the power of congress under the constitution, by ad- 
I thought the proposition to issue government stock | mitting its authority to assume debts of the states 
more equitable, more simple, and more acceptable to | contracted in establishing the union, and denying it 
every part of the union, than the other. And I will | in assuming debts whieh have been since contracted 
here state, to avoid all doubt as to the opinions which | to protect, strengthen, and preserve the union, wili 
I entertain on the subject, that I have no doubt about | be more embarrassed to explain by what authority 
the power of the general government to assume the | other than the constitution of congress has ever since 
debts of the states, and should it fail to issue stock | 1802 assumed individual debts not contracted either 
as I propose, I will regard it to be the duty of gov-! in establishing or preserving the union. 
ernment to assume the debts, or so large a portionof; A fragment of one of Mr. Jefferson’s letters has 
them, as will enable the states to liquidate the resi- | been quoted in some of the public journals that have 
due with convenience to the tax-paying people. icharged me wrongfully with introducing a proposi- 
Nor would this duty of the government depend | t!0n for the assumption of state debts. As an offset 
upon the quantity or the amount of the sales of the to that letter [ will quote the example and practice of 
public lands. When the sales of the public lands that high and distinguished authority himself, in first 
did not amount to one hundred thousand dollars an- | establishing the principle of assumption of individual 
nually, the government assumed state debts to the | debts by the general government. Under the instrue- 
amount of more than twenty millions of dollars; and | tion of Mr. Jeflerson, when president of the United 
this was done too when the national debt was more | States, a treaty was formed with England by which 
than $56,000,000—when the population was about | debts owed by private individuals in this country to 
'3.000,000—the whole amount of dutiable merchan- | citizens of Great Britain were assumed to the amount 
dise imported was $16,331,986, and the gross revenues | Of #600,000, and sustained by the republican party, 
of the nation at the time (1790) were but $2,382,617. | who made the necessary appropriation in congress. 


The constitution did not enjoin it upon congress then | This will be seen by reference to the various articles 
to assume the debts of the states, but gave it the | im the treaties made between the United States and 
power and the discretion. It has the same power | Great Britain, which i will extract from Elliot’s Di- 
now and the same discretion. | plomatic Code. ‘The first treaty will be found at p. 

But with the then limited means of the general | ***- 
government, with its immense national debt, it as-| From Elliot’s Diplomatic Code, page 222. 
sumed the debts of the states, as will be seen by re-| ‘Definitive treaty of peace between the U. States 
ference to the laws of the United States, volume 2d, | of America and his Britannic majesty, concluded at 
page 123. | Paris@the third of September, 1783, by D. Hartley, 
AN ACT making provision for the debt of the United | John Adams, B. Franklin, and John Jay: 

States. (Approved, August 4th, 1790.) | “Art. 4th. It is agreed that creditors on either 

Sec. 13th. “Provided, That no greater sum shall] | side shall meet with no lawful impediment to the re- 
be received in the certificates of any state than as! covery of the full value, in sterling money, of all bona 
follows, that is to say: | fide debts heretofore contracted. 

In those of New Hampshire, three hundred thou-| ‘‘Art. 5th. further enacts, that congress shall ear- 
sand dollars. |nestly recommend to the respective states to provide 

In those of Massachusetts, four million dollars. _| for the restitution of confiscated property belonging 

In those of Rhode Island and Providence planta-! to real British subjects and others.” 
tions, two hundred thousand dollars. | And next: 

In those of Connecticut, one million six hundred| ‘The treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation 
thousand dollars. | between Great Britain and the U. States, concluded 

In those of New York, one million two hundred | at London, the 19th Nov. 1794, by Grenville and 
thousand dollars. | Jay, provides as follows: 

In those of New Jersey, eight hundred thousand} ‘Art. 6th. Whereas it is alleged by divers British 
dollars. ;merchants and others, his majesty’s subjects, that 

In those of Pennsylvania, two million two hundred | debts to a considerable amount, which were bona 
thousand dollars. | fide contracted before the peace, still remain owing 

In those of Delaware, two hundred thousand dol-|to them by citizens or inhabitants of the United 














lars. | States, and that by operation of various lawful impe- 
In those of Maryland, eight hundred thousand do]- | diments since the peace, not only the full recovery 
lars. of the said debts has been delayed, but also the value 


In those of Virginia, three million five hundred | and security thereof have been in several instances 
thousand dollars. impaired and lessened, so that, by the ordinary course 
In those of North Carolina, two million four hun- | of judicial proceedings, the British creditors cannot 
dred thousand dollars. | oow obtain, and actually have and receive full and 


In those of South Carolina, four million dollars. | adequate compensation for such losses and damages 
In those of Georgia, three hundred thousand dol-| which they have thereby sustained, it is agreed that 
lars.” _in all such cases where full compensation for such 


“Sec. 22. And be it further enacted, That the pro- | losses and damages cannot, for whatever reason, be 
ceeds of the sales which shall be made of lands in the | actually obtained, had, and received by the said cre- 





the amendment was agreed to.” 


western territory now belonging or that may hereafter | ditors in the ordinary course of justice, the United 
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States will make full and com plete compensation for 
the same to the said creditors; but it is distinctly un- 
derstood that this provision is to extend to such losses 
as have been occasioned by the lawful impediments 
aforesaid, and is not to extend to lesses occasioned 
by such insolyency of the debtors, or other causes 
as would equally have operated to produce such 
loss, if. the said impediments have not existed, nor 
to such losses or damages as have been occasioned by 
the manifest delay or negligence or wilful omission 
of the claimant.” 

This section goes on to provide that five commis- 
sioners shall be appointed to ascertain the amount of 
Josses which the United States consent to make good 
to British creditors, &c. &c. 

By the 10th article it is also provided that no debts 
or moneys vested in funds, or in public or private 
banks, shall ever be sequestered or confiscated in the 
eventof war. Again: 

‘Difficulties having arisen in the execution of the 
6th article of the treaty of 1794, a convention | 
was agreed and concluded between the United | 
States and Great Britain, by Lord Hawkesbury and | 
Rufus King, on the 8th January, 1802, which pro- 
vides as follows: 

‘Article Ist. In satisfaction and discharge of the | 
money which the United States might have been | 
liable to pay, in pursuance of the provisions of the 
said 6th article, which is hereby declared to be can- 
celled and annulled, except so far as the same may 
relate to the execution of the said sixth article, the | 
United States of America hereby engage to pay, and his | 
Britannic majesty consents to accept, for the use of 
the people described in the said sixth article, the | 
sum of six hundred thousand pounds sterling, payable | 
at the time and places, and in the manner following, 
that is to say: the said sum of six hundred thousand 
pounds sterling shall be paid at the city of Washington, 
in three annual instalments of two hundred thousand 
pounds sterling each, and to such person or persons as 
shall be authorised by his Britannic majesty to re- 
ceive the same; the first of the said instalments to 
be paid at the expiration of one year, the second in- 
stalment at the expiration of two years, and the 
third and last instalment at the expiration of three 
years next following the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of the convention. And to prevent any dis- 
agreement concerning the rate of exchanges, the 
said payments shall be made in the money of the said 
United States, reckoning 444 cents to be equal to one 
pound sterling.” 

lt was never urged that these debts which were 
assumed by this convention of 1802 were debts con- 
tracted for the public use. They were usual mer- 
eantile transactions between individuals, and the 
states threw impediments in various ways to their 
recovery, where the general government was not a 
party and received no benefit. Or will it be main- 
tained Yy any one that debts of any kind, state or in- 
dividual, can be assumed by treaty—by the president 
and the senate—but relief in no way can be extended 
to the states, even by the conjoint action of congress 
and the president? 

But alter this high authority, it were useless to mul- 
tiply instances of the assumption of debts, and the 
yet stronger cases of gratuities made by congress.— 
‘The number would be great. | will instance a few of | 
somewhat recent date. 
Lalayetie; it assumed a debt of the District of Co- 
lumbia; it made a gratuity to Mrs. General Har- 
rison, and at the Jate session the senate passed a 
bill virtually to assume a debt of General Jackson. 
Each of the latter bills 1 voted for with great cheer- 
fulness. ; 

If the government has the power to assume the 
debt of one individual, why has it not the power to 
assume the debts of many? If it can make a law to 
benefit one man, why can it not make a Jaw to be- 
nefit whole communities of citizens, whose energies | 
ure paralyzed, and whose property is fast depreciat- | 
ing or disappearing by the hands of the tax gather- 
er. J have ever conceived that a republican legis- 
jator would dispense the greatest good to the greatest 











Congress made a gr@puity to | 





numbers. 


Foreseeing the defeat of the question of annual | 


could use as money at once, and yielding until pay- 


ment their profits from the sales of public domain. 
Motions and resolutions to this effect I offered at va- 
rious times. When the second tariff bill was vetoed, 
I moved a bill which I had prepared, and notice 
of which [ had given to the house some time before, 
containing forty-seven sections, comprising a gene- 
ral system of relief, and which is printed at large 
on the journal of the 16th of August. The title will 
exhibit something like an epitome of the bill, which 
is as follows: 


‘**A bill to provide revenue to meet all: the current 
and contingent liabilities of the government, by rais- 
ing revenue from imports; to benefit the growers of 
grain and tobacco, by countervailing and reciprocal 
duties on articles specified; to prevent abuses in the 
collection and disbursements of the revenue, by re- 
quiring the gross amount to be paid at once into the 
treasury, to be drawn out only by law; to prevent 
defalcations, by requiring purchasers of public lands 
and importers of dutiable goods to place the amount 
to be paid the government in government depositories 
or in the treasury, at once, to the credit of the govern- 
ment, and to receive a receipt of payment from the re- 
ceivers upon the presentation of the certificate of 
such deposite; to benefit the states and increase the 
capital of the nation, by authorizing the issue, upon 
the faith of the government, of two hundred millions 
of government stock, of denominations of not less 
than one hundred nor exceeding one thousand dollars, 
to be divided among the states, the territories, and 
the District of Columbia, upon the basis of federal 
representation in congress; and to suspend the opera- 
tion of the distribution of the proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands until the redemption of the stock by 
the government.” 


It contained the same rate of duties on all articles 


that the bill contained that was vetoed, excepting on 


cotton bagging, which was a little less, andaduty was 
laid on tea and coffee; so it was almost precisely the 
same as the present tariff law with the additions which 
the title will indicate. It contained the following 
sections: 

“Sec. 30. And be it further enacted, That the secreta- 
ry of the treasury be, and he is hereby, authorised 
to issue, upon the faith of the government, two hun- 
dred millions of government stock, in certificates of 
denominations of not less than one hundred nor ex- 
ceeding one thousand dollars, bearing an interest of 
five per centum per annum, for two years after the 
date of the issue; and after the expiration of said 
period of two years, to bear an interest of four 
per centum per annum payable at the treasu- 
ry, half yearly, from the time of issuing, and re- 
deemable. at the pleasure of the government, twen- 
ty-five years after the time of issue, unless a sur- 
plus should accumulate in the treasury above three 
millions of dollars beyond the current expenditures, 
with which surplus the secretary of the treasury may 
purchase, at par, said bonds, or apply or invest 
said surplus as an accumulating sinking fund for 
the payment of the stock hereby authorised to be is- 
sued. 

‘Sec. 31. 2nd be it further enacied, That the said 
certificates of stock, when signed by the secretary 
of the treasury, the treasurer, and registered by the 


|register, shall be divided and distributed among the 
| several states, as well those non-indebted as those 


indebted, in amount in proportion to their federal 
representation in the congress of the United States, 
and among the territories and the District of Colum- 
bia according to a corresponding equitable basis. 
‘Sec. 32. And be it further enacted, That the dis- 
tribution of said stock be made as soon after the pas- 


| sage of this law as the several states, or any of them, 


shall appoint or authorise an agent or agents to receive 
such distributive amount of stock; and so soon as 
those states which are indebted shall make satisfac- 
tory arrangements with their stock or bond holders 
for exchange of government stock, in payment of all 


}or part of their liabilities, and such arrangements 


are made known to the secretary of the treasury, the 
secretary of the treasury shall transfer, on the books 
of the treasury, to such creditors, stock or bond 


distrivution of the proceeds of the public lands | holders, or their authorised attorney or agent, or any 
among the states, my thoughts were turned to the|of them, to the amount agreed upon by the indebted 


condition of the country, the states, and the peopie; | 
and, upon full reflection, L finally determined to offer | 
and press the proposition of an issue of government | 
stock, as the best plan of general relief, and one far | 


betier for the present condition of the government, | 
the states, and the people, than annual distribution | 
alone. 1 claim no participation whatever in erasing | 
distribution irom the statute book of the nation.— 
When d saw it was to be erased, | was for substitut- | 
ing auother plan, by anticipating the sales of the 
public lands ior a long period ol years, and the go-| 


state and its creditors, respectively, provided -said 
amount shall not exceed the distributive amount 
which said state shall be entitled to; and the amount 
thus transferred on the books of the treasury shall 
be charged therein to the state or states authorising 
such transfer or transfers: Provided, however, That 
if, in the judgment of the secretary of the treasury, 
he should deem it wise and expedient not to issue all 
of said stock at one period, he shall have the discre- 
tionary power to issue fifty millions each successive 
three months from the time of the first issue until 


vernment to loan the states its credit, in the form of|the whole amount of two hundred millions shall be 
bonds running for twenty-fivesyears, which the states | issued. 









Sec. 33. nd be it further enacted, That, for th 
more convenient payment of interest, and to secu , 
and-make uniform the manner and mode of transfer 
or exchange of said stock, congress may at ad 
time desjgnate or establish agencies or comm, 
sioners in various parts of the union, for the conye. 
nience and security of the stockholders and the go- 
vernment.”’ 


Impressed with the belief that no plan less effec. 
tive would meet the crisis and relieve the genera] 
distress, | thought it my duty to present it: restip 
solely upon the judgment of the people, the farmers 
the mechanics, the laborers, and all who pay taxes’ 
to examine it, and to decide whether it is promotiye 
of their interest or not. 


With some men the first inquiry is, how will 
proposition act upon a political favorite? the secong 
how upon their party? the third and last, how upon 
the country? ‘This rule, upon all great and cardinal 
measures, I have ever reversed, by looking steadily 
as I do, first at the country. the great majority of the 
nation. I contemplated this question solely in relg- 
tion to the good of the country, and the welfare and 
honor of the nation, the states, and the people of this 
mighty empire. J foresaw, or thought I foresaw, that 
the question would be, sooner or later, RELIEF OF pre- 
PUDIATION; and that the general government was at 
least to be the umpire to decide that question. It 
cannot escape it, and it will at least be responsible 
for the decision. Will it countenance repudiation? 
If it will not, it must step in and give relief. This 
it cannot do-too quickly. Time is a question of mo- 
ney; the longer it is delayed the longer will the peo- 
ple suffer; and this the people cannot too soon un- 
derstand. The loss to the nation annually by the 
present derangement of money and business is more 
than two hundred millions. The nation loses annually 
of its productive wealth, by the present state of things, 
a greater amount than I propose it shall issue to re- 
lieve the states and the people. 


The whole amount of annual traffic of the United 
States is estimated at $1,400,000,000, and a depreci- 
ation of twenty per cent. from low prices or bad 
currency, or from both causes, would make an annu- 
al Joss or vacuum of wealth of $280,009,000. What 
the loss would be in ten years can be easily estimat- 
ed by multiplication. I urge the plan not because 
the states have a right to the public lands, but be- 
cause they are in debt beyond their ability to pay 
without ruin to many of their citizens. Did they 
not own one acre of public land [ would still urge 
the measure, because they have surrendered to. the 
general government the enormous power of raising 
revenue by taxing foreign commerce. And by the 
action of the general government the states have 
been embarrassed; and the debts, consolidated and 
arranged by the government, as I propose, can be 
more easily liquidated. But rightfully owning the 
public domain, as the states do, the government 
should not hesitate to lend its aid in this juneture, 
if the states pledge the avails until payment of 
the stock of the public lands, estimated to be 
worth, at the government price, an aggregate of 
$2,000,000. 

But suppose the books of the public Iands were 
opened and the account of charge and eredit fairly 
stated since the government took charge of them as 
agent for the states, the government wouid be charg- 
ed with $211,341,802 up to 30th September, 1840, 
and the states with $69,323,036 which would leave a 
balance which the government owes the states up to 
that time of $142,018,766. 

To make it clear! will state the accounts taken 
from the books of the land office: 

Estimate of the direct pecuniary benefit accruing from the 
public lands and the cost of their management to the 
30th September, 1840. 

By amount paid by the purchasers of the public lands, 
including United States stocks and land scripts of 
every description, exclusive of the purchase mo- 
ney of lands sold for the benefit of the Indians 

$120, 148,089 

By amount of interest on the payments 
into the treasury from the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands 

By value at $1 25 of the Jands grant- 
ed to the states for school purposes, eal't 
roads, canals, &c. 12,700,000 acres 15,875,000 

By value at $1 25 of the lands granted 
in Jieu of money as bounties to the 
soldiers of the revolutionary and late 
wars, 9,750,000 acres 12,157,0 

By value at $1 25 of the ‘donations 
to individuals exclusive of private 
claims,” to 3lst December, 1831, 
and exclusive of grants to the deaf 


62,850,520 


and dumb, being 224,558 acres 980,697 
To the credit of the public lands 211,341,502 
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A te 


amount paid under the convention 
ie France of 3d of April, 1803: 
for the pur- 
chase of 
Louisiana 
jn money : 
and stocks $15,000,009 
To amount 
paid as inte- 
rest on the 
stock up to 
the time it 
became re- 
deemable 





8,529,353 

a — 923,529,353 

To amount paid 
for purchase 
of Florida un- 
der the treaty 
with Spain of 
the 22d Feb. 
1819 

To amount paid 
as interest on 
the stock con- 
stitued by act 
94th of May, 
1824, to meet 
awards under 
said treaty up 
to the time it 
was paid off 1,489,768 


5,000,000 








To amount paid to the state 
of Georgia in money and 
arms i 

To amount of Yazooclaims 
under act of 3d March, 
1815, 

To amount of salaries and 
contingent expenses of 
the general jand office to 
the 30th Sept. 1540 

To amount of salaries and 
incidental expenses of 
the land offices paid out 
of the proceeds of the 
public lands while in the 
hands of the receivers 
to 30th Sept. 1840 

Toamount of salaries of 
registers and receivers 
paid by warrants on the 
treasurer of the United 
States 

To amount of salaries of 
the surveyors general 
and their clerks 

Toamount paid for survey- 
ing the Jands which have 
been sold 

To amount of 2, 3, and 5 
per cent. funds from the 
periods when the first 
accrued 

To amount of compensa- 
sation made to Indians 
for the public lands 


1,250,000 


4,982,151 


1,379,520. 


3,611,993 


96,562 


923,302 


1,490,950 


4,599,913 


21,669,524 


—_——_ — 





69,323,036 





Balance to the credit of 


the the public lands 142,018,766 





Had the distribution law not been repealed at the 
last session, I should have urged the resolution which 
I then offered, authorising the issue of 142 millions 
of government stock to be divided among all the 
States, in addition to annual distribution. 


My proposition now requires the government to 
advance to the states $200,000,000 in stock, and re- 
ceive the proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
until the whole debt shall be paid; whereas, in strict 
equity, it should be until only $58,000,000 should be 
paid. Four per cent. interest on $58,000,000 of stock 
would be ¢2,320,000 annually, and on $200,000,000, 
at four per cent. per annum, would be $8,000,000; 
and the lands sold for the last ten years have averaged 
upwards of $8,000,000. A sinking fund of five millions 
a year would liquidate, at compound interest, a prin- 
cipal of $200,0u0,000 in 25 years. The ability of 
the government to liquidate the interest and the 
Principal of the stock when due, can hardly be ques- 
tioned by any one familiar with the resources of the 
nation. Indeed, the measure itself would cause 
such an increase of prosperity that the augmentation 
of the revenues from imports and the public lands 
would, I doubt not, be more than eight millions the 
first year after the passage of the law, and more 
than double that amount in two or three years. 


It will be remembered that Mr. Dickerson, of N.| and money is now a national calamity. It would en- 
Jersey, proposed to divide $10,000,000 annually of) hance the value of stock of every kind now depreciat- 
the general revenue of the nation among the states | ed,and especially those hypothecated by the statesand 
in 1826, when we had at that time a national debt of; improvement companies. It would prevent unplea- 
$80,000,000, and this was proposed to be done under | sant negotiations between this nation and the nations 


| the tariff of 1824. And general Jackson, at a more | of Europe, which will assuredly commence when re- 


recent period, strongly advocated a distribution of | pudiation, real or virtual, shall once obtain. It would 
national revenues, when the states were not in want serve as a safety-valve that would receive the excess 
of it. Now, to divide stock when the states are in of revenues which would occasionally accumulate 
want of means cannot be opposed by those who are from excess of importations and large sales of the pub- 
really the friends of the states. ‘lic Jands that might occasionally occur, and thus keep 


| 


The limits of this aduress, which has been already | UP the regularity and equilibrium of the machinery 
too much extended, will not admit of a full diseus- | of government. It would induce economy in expen- 
sion of the merits and benefits of the plan which I ditures in the administration of the general govern- 
propose. I will briefly allude to a few. ment. It would benefit the farmers, by increasing 

It would restore the credit and character of the ‘ie value of real estate and relieving it from the op- 
country at home and abroad. Confidence would be | &ration of direct taxation which now serves as a mort- 
again established, and business would revive and $%S¢ upou alltaxable property. It will benefit the 
flourish. By restoring confidence and augmenting’ daily laborer, by giving him better reward for his 

skill and industry, by increased prosperity and in- 
creased capital. It would be of service to the man- 


the solid capital of the nation, it would enhance the 
value of property, and cheapen at the same time the | Bef : a 

hh a P y | ufacturer, by establishing a justtariff that would last 
| for at least twenty-five years. It would benefit the 


rate of interest for the use of capital. 
: . . | 
It would retain the gold and silver in the country ‘south, by making that tarifl a tariff for revenue, and 
! protection would be the incident from it; and of se- 


which now goes to Europe in payment of interest: 

for th iteest nthe slate bons now mde 732" | ring sality In lgilaton, which the north mow 
aaiis, tel cacbenaes Sota tine rate of interest on an | for its pursuits, its capital, and its prosperity. 
average at least 65 percent., which, upon $200,000,- | Jt he plan would effect all that the friends of dis- 
000 of debt, would make $13,000,000 annually of gold | tribution ask for—the benefit the States—and would 
and silver which has to be shipped, which is about, ™¢¢t the most formidable objection of those who op- 
one-fifth of all the gold and silver of the nation; and | P°S¢ distribution—that by distribution the amount re- 
this in perpetuity, unless those indebted make a sink-| ©¢iVed by the states is too small to give them aid and 
ing fund to pay the principal, which is not likely, 


at relief. For this plan would relieve them at once 
least with those states that now hesitate to pay the abundantly and effectually. It would maintain the 
interest. | 


The plan I propose is to exchange the state | ascendancy of state influence in the administration 
bonds for government bonds bearing an interest of 0! the government, and would make the general gov- 
four cent. payable at the Treasury. The foreign cre- CTH Ment the agent of the states, to acvance their inter- 
ditors would gladly exchange; by which operation | €St rather than to oppress them, and to administer the 
there would be an annual saving of five millions of | POWers delegated to the government for the welfare 
specie to the nation which saving in twenty-five 


of all the states of this vast national confederacy,— 
years would amount; as a sinking fund, at compound | 


ior by this measure each and every state would re- 
interest, to 200,000,000, the amount of the present! ceive its just proportion of the stock; those indebted 
principle of the debt.* Then, as a great nati 


ona] Could discharge their liabilities—those non-indebted 
measure of finance, it should be adopted. 


| could establish free schools and educate their poor, 
a | or extend impr ont: Ww thei 
It would transfer all the bonds now held in Europe | taht vei 6 Getihenacete hace wunibiccetabe ns <x 
| mig quire. 


to this country, and thereby increase the capital of} = * 
the nation. ‘They would be transferred to agents and | Such are some of the benefits which would result 


. . . Pe 1 > >yr } ae M ‘ H ; 
holders in this country, because the interest would | from the operation of the measure; and in offering it, 


be paid half yearly ai the treasury, or in such states | I repeat that 1 consulted alone the honor and welfare 


as the government might appoint agencies;-and the | ©! the people and their abiding happiness and pros- 
bonds would as surely gravitate to the place of pay-| PTY. lhey are to decide whether it is wise or not 
ing interest as the deer will circulate round the lick | and whether it shall be carried into operation. Those 
that slakes its thirst, and to that amount would the who may oppose it are bound to propose a better plan 


capital of the nation be increased; and the reduced | us stem. And this the people have a right to ask. 
amount of interest, say eight millions, would be a|=!ould the people approve of it, they cannot take 
capital to purchase tobacco, cotton, and produce, to! '?° much interest and pains in pressing it early and 


be shipped to the owners of the bonds abroad instead | 2°2/0usly upon the consideration of congress and 
of specie, as now. ne eed ide seine W ry ph ii oo the 
dice | house of representatives will obey; and when the 
> ( g 4 a} } 2 >] ’ 
91,000 yes niin > het ae sene—soom ‘a oot ve state legislatures request, the senate will be mindful. 
>] » | ae J } rr = ‘a . a . J oui 
small means, who now hoard up silver which bears 5} nba other subjects po importance that I 
them no interest, and is abstracted from useful cireu- | °'OU" like to communicate with you upon, but | 
lation. ;must delay for the present. Very sincerely your 
It would revive confidence, and enable the banks to | iriend and obedient aa cos insbt ale 
resume specie payments, and to pay out vast quanti- White Sul : iM. COS ie JOHNSON, 
ties of gold and silver in their vaults, which they vile Sulphur Springs, Oct. 1, 1842. 
— cr Tp by this — Lag piney ot gral be giving, in addition to the state,a tangible revenue and 
th y ation ery necessity. . oe qe > VO '| security for the payment of the interest. Tor, although 
the circulation of the nation, and a scarcity of capital | ihe state cannot be sued, the commissioners could be 
—— | like trustees, if they failed to execute their duty. And 4 per 
_* Thave not the document with me which was pub.| cent. upon the 5,000,000 of debt remaining unpaid would 
lished at the last session, which gives the amount of the| be 200,000, which the state would have annually to meet; 
state debts. I state the amount at random at 200,009,- | then by the operation of the plan which I propose the peo- 























QUU (and it may be less) for the purpose of tiny argument 
of illustraiion. And when I state that 5,000,000 of inter- 
est will be saved annually to the nation by te exciiange | 
of bonds from those bearing interest, including expenses, 
of 65 per cent. state, to 4 per cent. national, [I do not 
mean that the whole amount of the 200,000,000 of stock 
to be issued by the government will be transferred in that 
form. But by the transfer of the amount which the in-| 
debted states will receive, and the arrengements which 
can be made consequent upon the transfer by the states 
which will still be indebted to some extent, will effect a/| 
saving of interest equal perhaps to 25 per cent. upon | 
$200.000,000. 

Suppose for example the debt of Maryland to be $10,- 
000,000, upon which she has now to pay costs and inter- | 
est equal to 63 per cent.; it is then a tax upon the people | 
to the amount of $650,000 annually. Suppose the amount | 
of her share of the government stock to be 5,000,000: by } 
exchanging it for her own stock at par she will cancel | 
with a four per cent. stock $5,000,000 of her debt; and 
if at the Same time that she makes the transfer she would | 





make amicable arrangements with creditors, and issue | 
new stock for the residue of the debt, which would be 

$5,000,000, and the new stock to bear an interest of 4| 
per cent., to be paid in Maryland half yeariy; and in con- | 
sideration of which issue of new stock, ai 4 per cent., she 
would pledge the receipts of the revenues of her railroads | 
in payment of the interest when due, and place them in 





the hands of commissioners for that purpose; this would | 


ple would be relieved of an annual charge of $450,000, or 
of more than two thirds of theirannual taxes. In other 
words, those who have now to pay taxes every year of 
$69 would have in future to pay less than $20. 

‘The same course of policy could be pursued by Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, and every indebted state, and it will be 
seen that my calculation is not overwrought. 

The amount of stock which each state would receive, 
allowing $1,000,000 foreach senator and $6U0,0U0 for 
each representative and delegate, throwing a fraction of 
$400,000 to the territories and the district of Columbia, 
would be, upun the present representation in congress, as 








follows— 
Dis. Columbia 700,000 | Maryland $6,800,000 
Florida 700,000 | Virginia 14,600,000 
Wisconsin 700,000 | N. Carolina 9,800,000 
lowa 700,000 ; S. Carolina 7,400,000 
Vichigan 2,660,000 | Georgia 7,400,000 
Arkansas 2,600,000 | Kentucky 9,500,000 
Maine 6,800,000 | ‘Tennessee 9 800,000 
N. Hampshire 5,000,000 | Ohio 13,400,000 
Vermont 5,000,000 | Louisiana 3,800,000 
Massachusetts 9,000,000 | Alabama 5,000,000 
Rhode Island 3,200,000 | Indiana 6,200,00u 
Connecticut 5,600,000 | Illinois 3,300,002 
| New York 26,000,000 | Mississippi 3,200,00U 
New Jersey 5,600,000 | Missouri 3,200,00u 
Pennsylvania 18,800,000 ———— 
Delaware 2,600,000 $200,000,000 
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ASTRONOMICAL AND METEORIC. We have been looking 
for some account of the phenomena of shooting stars 
which certain astronomers say are annually exhibited 
on the nights of the 12th and 13th November. Those 
nights of the last month, we Jearn, were so much over- 
cast with clouds in the New England states as to be un- 
favorable for observation. On the morning of the 15th 
a clear sky for a short time enabled them to count a 
great number, say at the rate of 200 in an hour, all start- 
ing from the same point in the heavens, as in former 
years, viz: at an elevation of 60°, and their movements 
generally southeast. 

_ The night of the 12th was overcast here, disappoint 
ing those who intended to have been upon the lookout. 
Between 2 and 3 o’clock on the morning of the 13th, 


“however, it was clear, with a very transparent atmos- 


phere, the stars shining beautifully, and an unusual 
number of shooting stars were sporting from, and in the 
direction indicated above. 


By the way, a curious article has appeared in several 
of the eastern papers, giving as authority a distinguished 
professor of one of their Universities, announcing that 
ihe earth is so materially changing its position to the 
ecliptic as to make all the calculations of the nautical al- 
manacs for the ensuing year wrong!—Added to this. 
it represents Venus as changing its aspect from bril- 
liant bright, to that of fiery red, like Mars—that the ex- 
panse between the rings of Saturnis apparently on fire; 
that Herschell is evidently leaving our solar system and 
rapidly disappearing,—and that one of the fixed stars is 
as evidently approaching our system. We have some 
recollection of a famous mvon hoaz, the author ot which 
is perhaps still living. 


Anotent Atpuapetic InscrirpTion IN THE Onto Vat- 
Mr. Henry R. Schoolcraft has read before the 
royal Geographical society of London a memoir describ- 
ing a very curious inscription on a small tabular stone, 
found in one of the large tumuliin the Ohio valley. It 
consists of 24 characters, arranged between parailel lines. 
Several of these correspond with the Runic, others bear 
a resemblance to the old Etruscan or Pelasgic. A copy 
of the inscription has been putin the hands of a person 
Jearned in the ancient Druidical characters of Britain; and 


another forwarded to the royal society of Northern Anti- | 


quarians at Copenhagen, in the hope of its being read, 
and of thus throwing light on the Ante-Columbian his- 
tory of America. Many other articles were found in this 
tumulus, which is situated at Grave Creek, in Western 





New York canal tolls. Account of tolls received on all 
the canals of the state during the second week in Novem- 
ber, and the total to the 14th of November, in each of the 
years following, viz: 


Qnd week in Nov. Total to 14th Nov. 


1835, $51,306 77 $1,466,690 34 
1836, 59,159 82 1,550,581 65 
1837, 66,314 75 1,205,105 44 
1838, 63,681 69 1,528,444 45 
1839, 65,978 20 1,542,030 78 
1840, 82,575 30 1,695,161 58 
1841, 74,025 22 1,948,750 51 
1842, 77,533 81 1,676,827 82 


Comparing this year with the last, there is an in- 
crease of $3,508 59 in the second week in November, 
while the total falling off to the 14th of November is 
$21,922 69, 

Flour and Wheat. Account of flour and wheat, ar- 
rived at tide water on the Erie canal. 

During 2d week in Nov. Total to 14th Nov. 








Flour, bbls. W heat, bu. Flour, bbls. W heat, bu. 
1841, 72,113 30,201 1,436,624 674,717 
1842, 63,319 30,791 1,468,359 $57,805 

3,794 590 31,735 183,088 


Taking flour and wheat together, there is a decrease 
in the 2d week in Nov. of 3,676 barrels of flour, while the 
tatal excess to the same time is equal to 65,353 barrels of 
flour. [Albany Argus. 


The Pennsylvania canals closed their operations for 
the season on the 2lst November. 


Deatas, during the last week at N. York, 107; at Phi- 
ladelphia 94, of which 37 were under 2 years of age, and 
13 were of consumption; at Baltimore 41, of which 13 
were under 1 year, 6 were free colored and 2 slaves. 

Rogpert Smita, esq.. one of the oldest and most re- 
spectable citizens of Baltimore, died on the 26th ult., 
aged 85 years. He fought for his country at the battle 
of Brandywine, as one of the Baltimore volunteers— 
served many years as a delegate from Baltimore in the 
legislature of the state.—was secretary of the navy dur- 
ing Jefferson’s adminisiration from 1802 to 1805, and se- 
cretary of state from 1809 to 1811, during Madison’ s ad- 
ministration, after which he remained in private life. 


Eprrorran CANDIDATE. Judging from the tenor of the 
papers which reached us by the last mails, we should say 
there is likely to be quite an exhibition of esprit de corps 


‘in favor of the talented editor of the Richmond Enquirer, 
‘as a candidate for the next governorship of Virginia, 


Virginia; particularly a large number of small sea-shells, | 


bone er ivory beads, perforated pilates of mica, and seve- 
ral copper ornaments, together with the osseous remains 
of three skeletons, in a state of alinost complete decay. 


An Avsrrian Tourist. The Paris correspondent of 
the National Intelligencer, Oct. 25, makes mention of a 
book of travels in the United States which has not yet 
reached Uns country. He says, “If ever the travels of 
Loiverstern in the United States should fall into your 
hands, you will be amused as 1 have been, with the mi- 
series of this Austrian gentleman in his terrible attrition 
with American life. No English tourist has complained 
more piteously of what his gentility underwent from the 
uncouthness and fainiliarity of American manners. The 
Finglish phrases with which he has interlarded his text 
disiurbed my gravity nearly as much as his adventures 
by laud and water.” 


mr 


Ban Iroms. The Alton (Illinois) Telegraph, asserts 
that there isa plotin progress by a board of speculators, 
amougst Whom are men of respectabihty and influence 
of both political parties, to deiraud the public io a large 
amount. Application isto be made to one of the judges 
for an injunction upon the State Bank, aud Bank of Lili- 
nois, anu the appointmentof receivers to take charge of 
the institution. ‘This they calculate will depreciate the 
notes to twenty-five cents in the dollar. Sufficient of 
them is then to be bought up to cover the specie obtained 
of the banks, and the balance to be retained as profits. 
On the dissolution of the injunction, which they fully an 
ticipate, they will tender their notes in payment; if refus- 
ed, suffer suits to be brought, and resort to litigation;— 
which of course would depreciate the notes again, until 
all confidence in them would be lost. 

The Union, City, Commercial, and State Banks of 
New Orleans, have resumed specie payments. 

The Consolidation Bank goes into liquidation, having 
forieited its charter. . 


sects. John Evans of Mill Creek, Erie, Pennsylva- 
nia, raised this season 1814 bushels sugar beets from 
fess than an acre of ground. tow much less, the notice 
saith not. 


Samuel Ecker, of New Windsor, Carroll county, Ma- 
ryland, has obtained this season 41 tons of beets from 
une acre; so says the Carrolltontan, 


Cana TRADE. The New York canals finally closed 
at Bufiaio, Rochester, Utica, Syracuse, &c. on the nights 
of the 23d and 24th Nov.; as frequently ixappens, large 
quantities of produce are arrested on their progress to 
inarket. ‘Che Troy Whig of the 24th says, upwards of 
eighty boats are frozen up within a short distance of 
that itv. Attempts to keep the Lavigalion open by State 
scuws, proved an “uphili” task and was abandoned.— 
Property estunated at $750,000, in transit between Buffa- 
lo and New York isnow waiting for other methods to 
reach its destination. 








Without regard to parties, the editors out of Virginia are 
testifving in behalf of the claims of Mr. Ritchie, upon 
his party. For ourselves, we confess that this intended 
compliment strikes us as somewhat equivocal. Had 
the nomination been, as it might fairly have been, in 
the multitude, for presidency of the United States—or 
even for vice presidency, we should have regarded it as 
more distinct, and quite as appropriate. Why should 
not superior editorial merit furnish as a just claim to the 
highest office known to our constitution, as military, or 
naval—or even diplomatic merit? 


Frour. The inspections of last week in Baltimore 
comprise 16,499 barrels, and 492 half barrels. Received 
prices continue at $4; and selling price at $4 12a4 26. 

The stock of flour in New York is much less than 
usual on closing of their canal navigation. Dealers cal- 
culate upon having supplies reaching there from New 
Orleans, and expected less demand from eastern ports 
in consequence of supplies being diverted from Albany 
by the rail road to Boston. ‘The sudden freezing up of 
the canals had the effect of raising the price of fleur in 
the city. Parcels were bought for the eastern market ut 
$4 62 and their last quotations are at $4 75, at Philadel- 
phia $4 50. 


Larication. The Concord§jN. H. Statesman says, one 
whole week of the late term of the court for that count 
was occupied in the trial of two actions, one of whic 
had employed the court, and embarrassed other cases in 
court, nearly a week at a former term, and at both trials 
the damage recovered was but $14,60, while the costs 
now amount to about $2,100 09! 


Mr. Natuanie, Berry, one of Washington’s Life 
Guard, is still living in Pittston, Maine, enjoying at the 
age of 87, bodily and mental powers, which promise 
years yet of this life. Mr. B. was born in 1755, enlisted 
on the 7th January, 1777, and was drafted into Wash- 
ington’s body guard in May, 1778, in which he served 
22 months. He returned to Maine after his term of en- 
listment expired, and has resided there ever since. 


MaMMOTH SKELETON, was recently found 30 feet below 
the surface,in a bed of marl], near Offenburg, on the 
banks of the Rhine. The molar teeth were 13 inches 
long, each weighed 11lbs. ‘Teeth belonging to a species 
of horse were found at the same place. 


PROTESTANT NATIONAL ASSOCIATION having as one of 
their prominent objects, opposition to “Popery and Pa- 
pist Churches,” is torming at Philadelphia. The preli- 
minary meeting was held on the 81h November, at which 
many protestant members of several denominations 
were present, among whom were the Rev. Messrs. 
Stockton, Boardman, Kennedy, Spears, T'yng, Cham- 
bers, Burrows, Combs, ‘Thompson, M’Dowell, Wyley, 
Aldridge, and Berg. Ata subsequent meeting on the 
22d, a constitution was adopted. ‘They prepose to have 
auxiliary societies in every state, county, and village in 
the Union. 





Pow-wow cast. The Westchester (Pa.) Vj oy 
cord gives an account of a case tried before fag Re- 





county court last week, in which Dr. Evan i 
learned professor of the obsolete art of pow-woy;' 


brought suit against the administrators of a deceased po’ 
tient, for the recovery of a sum due for sundry rubbi 4 
performed, and incantations pronounced about the m 

patient, which, the learned doctor contended, had ‘9a 
rially lengthened his days. A number of Withesseg 
were called, some of whom expatiated eloquently Olk.the 
wonderful cure wrought by the doctor without the aid . 
drugs or bleeding, or any of the usual accessaries to th 
healing art; others, more sceptical, thought the do ™ 


’ 4 ct 
humbug. ‘The jery seemed to be of the last opinion: 
for they returned a verdict for the defendant, and mulet- 


ed the plaintiff in the costs. 


Paris. The Commerce states that “the superficie of 
Paris contained within the present wall is 34,398 399 
square yards. When the enceinte continue at prasent in 
progress of construction is completed, the superficieg 
will be 267,558,000 square yards, nearly as great as the 
superficies of the cityof London.” The population of 
Paris, according tothe census taken in 1841, amounted 
to 912,330 inhabitants. To which being added the 
troops of the garrison and strangers would increase the 
population to 1,035,000. 

Pork marker. The Cincinnati Times, of the 25th 
ult. says, that about 9,000 hogs have been cut up, to that 
date. Price ranged from $1 50 to $2 12, paid almost jp. 
variably in Illinois state bank notes. Last year 100,099 
hogs were cut up in this place, this year number estirat. 
ed at about 130,000. At present 3,000 here now jn 
pen;—prices now paid $1 75 to $2. 


Ram roap rrems. The Housatonic rail road is so fa 
completed that cars run daily from Bridgeport to Green. 
bush, and between Bridgeport and West Stockbridge 
from thence there isan unbroken line to Boston. ~ 


STEAM BOAT ITEMS. ‘The steamer Hector, captain 
Crawford, bound to N. Orleans with 1,600 bales of cop, 
ton on board, was burnt on the 12th inst. off the mouh 
of Arkansas river. Boat and cargo a total loss. One 
passenger jumped overboard and was drowned in« 
tempting to reach the shore. 

The Nonpareil steamer, with 1,000 pigs of lead for 
Pitsburg from St. Louis was snaged at “the Graveyard,” 
on the Mississippi lately. She was built in 1839~cog 
| $20,000—owned principally in Cincinnati. The engine 
and 700 pigs of the lead were saved—boat a total loss, 

On the 11th ult. the boilers of the steamer Chamois x. 
| ploded on the Chattahoochie river,Geo., near Moun 
| Vernon, and perfectly demolished the boat. 'The eng: 
neer, a Mr. Floyd, adeck hand, Mr. Vail, and the stew. 
ard were instantly killed, and several others injured. 

The steamer Oneida sprang aleak during the gale on 
the lakes, and was run ashore at Stony Point, between 
Kingston and Sacketts Harbor, and is a total wreck— 
owned at Oswego. 





Snow fell on the Western river, Ohio, on the 8th, st 
Alton, Ill. on the 9th, at Nashville, Tenn. on the 12th, at 
Cincinnati on the 15th, and ice formed at New Orleans 
on the 19th. In the western part of the state of New 
York snow fell to the depth of two feet during the storm 
of the 18thand 19th. ‘There was considerable ice in the 
river at St. Louis on the 14th. On the 30th we hada 
regular north-east snow storm in Maryland. 


Tae Lumper Trapt. Few persons are aware of the 
extensive Jumber trade carried on in Chicago. The 
lumber is got from Green Bay and Michigan. That 
from Michigan comes principally from: Grand River and 
Muskegon, and a little from St. Joseph and Kalamazoo. 
No less than 14 vessels, carryingon an average 35 M, 
are employed in this trade; 6,000,000 ft. have been sold 
at this market during the present year. 


Tue “Prize Ficurers,” as they are familiarly termed. 
Three of them, James Sullivan, John MeCleester and 
George Kensett, indicted at White Plains, New York, 
as accessories to the inhuman death of McCoy, have 
been tried, and found guiity of manslaughter in the fourth 
degree —but recommended by the jury to the clemency 0 
the governor! —W hat a farce! Lilly, the champion, ar- 
rived at Liverpoo! in the George Washington, and was 
arrested there on the 3ist October, but released, as no 
demand had been made from this country to deliver him 
up. 

Toxzacco. Superior Maryland continues in demand, 
but alloither kinds are dull. Prices, as last quoted. In- 
spections of last week in Baltimore comprised only 276 
Maryland and 55 Ohio. 


Wueat. 12,000 bushels Pennsylvania red brought 87a 
88 cents last week in Baltimore—1200 bushels sold at 89, 
partly for shipment and partly for grinding. Very little 
Maryland or Virginia wheat at market.—Prices 79 to 87 
cents for good. 


Weatser. During the month of October, and of No- 
vember up to the 17th, we had delightful mild autumnal 
weather. On the 18th and 19th a tremendous gale an 
snow storm occurred upon the lakes doing great damages 
and winter therefore set in in earnest. n the 24th the 
New York canals were closed with ice. 


Wvyonmixe rron works. The Wyoming Iron Works 
were just putin full operation on Saturday last. We 
learn that iron was made into blooms during that day. 
Anthracite coal was exclusively used in the puddling 
and heating process. The works may now be probably 
continued in successful operation. 
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